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LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF 


AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF 


PUBLIC EDUCATON.* 


INFORMATION FOR FRIENDS OF OUR OLD SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 


AND ADVICE TO FRAMERS OF OUR 


NEW ONES. 


DUCATIONAL systems, as they exist 
Ein in the United States at the present 
time, may be said to be indigenous. Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing in any of the coun- 
tries of the Old World from which they 
could have been copied. So far, at least, 
as their leading characteristics are con- 
cerned, they have grown up upon Amer- 
ican soil, moulded into their present shape 
by the peculiar social and political condi- 
tions, out of which they have sprung, and 
by which they have been surrounded. 
Doubtless, the pioneer settlers of the coun- 
try, brought with them across the sea some 
notions respecting education and schools. 
3ut European nations had not in operation, 
at that early day, any general scheme for the 
education of the people. They had estab- 
lished universities of great celebrity; and, 
in certain localities, there flourished excel- 
lent, isolated, elementary schools—but no- 
where could there be found comprehensive 
systems of public education. The idea, if 
anywhere entertained, that education should 
be placed by the hands of the Government 
within the reach of all its citi 2ven the 
poorest and humblest—had not then taken 
practical shape in the minds of the rulers of 
nations, the prevailing sentiment among 
those in authority being, that it was unwise, 





*A \ paper read before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at Atlanta, Georgia, July 20, 1881, by J. P. 
Wickersham, 





if not dangerous, to educate the 
the people. To this statement an exception 
should, perhaps, be made in favor of the 
industrious, brave, liberty-loving country 
of William the Silent. Holland had estab- 
lished, soon after achieving her independ- 
ence—late in the sixteenth century—a large 
number of schools, substantially free, and 
open to all; and, thence, I am disposed 
to think, our fathers brought the seeds 
of those systems of education, which they 
planted in the soil of their adopted country, 
and whose ripened growth now covers the 
whole land. Something of American senti- 


ment may be detected in the memorable 
words of the far-seeing patriot, John of 
Nassau, in pressing upon his brother, the 


Prince of Orange, favorable action in regard 
to the question of universal education. 
‘* You must urge upon the States-General,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that they should establish free 
schools, where children of quality, as well 
as of poor families, for a very small sum, 
could be well and Christianly educated and 
brought up. This would be the greatest and 
most useful work you could ever accomplish 
for God and Christianity, and for the Neth- 
erlands themselves. Soldiers and patriots 
thus educated with a true knowledge of God 
and a Christian conscience, also, churches 
and school books and printing presses, are 
better than all armies, armories, alliances 
and treaties that can be had or imagined in 
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the world.’” Wonderful words to have been 
written more than three hundred years ago ! 
Let it be remembered, also, that the Pilgrim 
Fathers resided some years in Holland, be 
fore their immigration to America; that the 
Dutch, themselves, settled New York and 
planted colonies along the Delaware ; that 
Roger Williams was so well acquainted with 
Holland, that he spoke the Dutch language 
fluently; and that William Penn traveled 
and preached in the Low Countries and had 
many followers thence to America. And 
with these significant facts before us, we 
may probably reach the principal 
such notions of a system of public edu 

tion, as were brought to this country by the 


These, however, were merel\ 


source 


first settlers. 
germs—their development was controlled 
by the new conditions to which it 
The change brought about in th 
' years, almost amounts to a ne\ 
creation ; and, hence, our educational 
tems, as they exist to-day, 
ered purely American. 

The historian will find matter of 
interest in tracing the rise and progress of 
the educational 


States. 
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course of 
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mucl 
systems in our several 
They have not always been as we 
see them at the present time. There has 
been a wonderful evolution in 

from the beginning. The people in our 
older States did not come at 
that schools must be wholly supported at 
the public expense. 
when free, were in many instances esse! 
tially denominational, and 
mingled with secular instruction. In 
of the States, gratuitous education 
vided only for the poor, while in 
each pupil was compelled to pay a 
or less amount towards the common 
pense. It would be a pleasant 
unfold the mode in which the grand 
lying principles of public education gr: 
ally secured practical recognition in 
school legis] ition of the country, but it 
no part of my purpose at this time t 

upon a prolonged inquiry of tl 

The special object of this paper is 
before you the leading characteristics of our 
systems of public education as we now hav 
them, leaving to others the full discussion 
of their evolution from differing, pre-exist 
ing systems. The good I hope to come 
from what I have to say is, first, to show 
where we stand as a nation education: 
what are the essential features of our s} 
tems of public education, and wherein the) 
differ from those of other countries; and. 


second, to furnish some guide 
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legislation of States in which educational 
systems are new. 

The feature of American public school 
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been established sufficient in themselves, 
without extraneous aid, to draw all children 
to them or to reach with their benefits the 
whole youthful population. Hence, in 
some States, compulsory educational laws 
have been enacted; in others, with more 
caution, power has been granted simply to 
arrest truant and vaggant children, and to 
establish and support suitable institutions in 
which to instruct and train them; and still 
others are waiting before resorting to severer 
measures, to test in every possible way the 
efficacy of good schools, with attractive sur- 
roundings, efficient administration, and en- 
lightened public opinion, to bring into 
school of their own accord all children 
properly circumstanced. It is the unalter- 
able purpose of the people of this country, 
as I interpret their will, to secure to every 
child born in it at least an elementary edu- 
cation—voluntarily if he will, but by com- 
pulsion if it becomes necessary. For my- 
self, I have been averse to resorting to 
compulsory laws for educational purposes. 
I have thought that such laws could not be 
enacted and enforced in this country with- 
out some sacrifice of what we have consid- 
ered republican principles, nor without 
working some harm to the schools them- 
selves; but I am willing to acknowledge 
that ignorance is an evil of such magnitude, 
undermining as it does the very foundations 
of free institutions, that it must not on any 
account be tolerated. Iam, therefore, for 
compelling children to attend school or to 
receive proper instruction and training, if 
otherwise they would grow up in ignorance ; 
and this, without doubt, is the policy that is 


destined to prevail in America. 

2. The public schools of the United 
States are free. No charge whatever is 
made for instruction in any grade of school. 
The air of heaven is not more free than 
education is to all the children of the 
nation, rich and poor, high and low. This 


has not always been the case. There is 
probably not one of the thirteen original 
States that began its educational work by 
providing schools absolutely free. In the 
famous Massachusetts law of 1647, consid- 
ered the oldest of our statutes relating to 
public schools, it was enacted that the 
wages of the teacher were to be paid, 
‘‘either by the parents or guardians of the 
children, or by the inhabitants in general.’’ 
Fees were exacted of children attending 
public schools in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island, even within 
the last twenty years. ‘The poor only were 
taught gratuitously in Pennsylvania until 
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1834. There were isolated free schools in 
Maryland, Virginia, and elsewhere in the 
South at an early day, but no efficient free 


school systems. The newer otates, those 
admitted into the Union at the close of the 
Revolutionary war, with exceptions at the 


South, and except Michigan at the North, 
began by establishing schools uncondition- 
ally free. 
their elder sisters. ‘The Western States, in 
an especial manner as they came one by 
one upon the political stage, incorporated 
provisions securing free educatton to all the 
people into their organic laws, and 
had in operation systems of public schools 
ona magnificent scale ; 
ually assumed that prominent place in the 
Union to which they speedily became en- 
titled, the influence of their advanced posi- 
tion was sensibly felt by the older States. 
That education is wholly free to-day 
throughout the vast territory of the nation 
is owing greatly to the course pursued by 
the intelligent, energetic, 
neers who settled and built up the 
commonwealths of the great West. 

Thus we have come to consider that free 
schools alone will answer the conditions of 
our political institutions or meet the wants 
of our people. In this respect we are in 
advance of other nations, for even in the 
most enlightened countries of the Old 
World free have as yet obtained 
small foothold. Although efforts 
in progress in France and Belgium to make 
elementary education gratuitous, there are 
at present no free schools in Europe except 
in Switzerland. Asa rule, fees are exacted 
of the pupils in attendance at the schools. 
They are generally small, are sometimes 
remitted in case of extreme poverty, but 
they are everywhere imposed as a tax. We 
see in the exaction of these fees a violation 
of the fundamental principles of public ed- 
ucation, but it mot 
Europe holds that education must be at 
least partially paid for to be appreciat 
in America, we know our schools are dear 
to the people because they are free. ‘To 
remit the fees imposed upon one class of 
pupils, and exact those imposed upon an 
other class, would be to create a distinction 
among children that could not fail to be 
exceedingly odious in this country. Our 
policy is to make the schools entirely free, 
that all who attend them may stand on a 
ground of perfect equality. 

3. A third characteristic of publi 
cation in the United States is that it is 
unsectarian. The schools are managed by 
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Christian men, taught by Christian teach- 
ers, patronized by Christian parents; but 
their spirit is to avoid any exercise of a 
religious character that will offend the most 
tender conscience. ‘The Bible is read and 
hymns are sung 
the public schools; prayers are offered in a 
smaller number; but such observances are 
practiced by common consent, and without 
objection. The laws bearing upon the 
subjec t of religious instruction in school are 
exceedingly flexible, wisely adapted to the 
denominational ch: re icter of the 
These laws would even permit 
in most of our States, in a community ex- 
clusively Catholic, to have imparted in a 
public school religious instruction after the 
manner of the Catholic Church; and, in 
like manner, if all the patrons of a school 
belonged to one of the Protestant denomi- 
nations, no question would be raised as to 
the form of religious instruction introduc 

It is only because children of different 
religious denominations nearly always at- 
tend the same school, and their parents pay 
taxes for its support—only because the pub- 
lic schools are ‘‘ common schools,’’ open to 
all—that it has been found expedient either 
to the brief 
and simple exercises to which no one ob- 


varying 
population. 


to confine religious instruction 


jects, or to dispense with them altogether. 
The prevailing policy throughout the whole 
nation is to preserve in the public schools 
as much religious instruction as is agreeable 
to the consciences of those who directly 
patronize them, but at the time to 
make them thoroughly unsectarian, even to 
the exclusion of all formal religious instruc- 
tion when no other alternative remains pos 
sible. The administration of a sy 
schools to which all contribute support must 
be fair to all; and the rights of conscience 
must be preserved in this country at all haz- 
ards. If religious instruction 1s excluded 
from the school, it can be given in the fam- 
ily, at the Sunday-school or the church ; 
and there does not seem to be any unnatu- 
ral divorcement in what should be joined 
together, if secular instruction is given at 
one time and place during the day, and 1 
ligious instruction is given at another time 
and place. It is important to remember, 
also, that the exclusion of formal religious 
instruction from a school may leave undis 
turbed its religious life, the purest morals 
may still be inculcated, and the teacher 
example may remain an unwritten gospel, 
touching and ennobling every child coming 
within its influence. 

In Europe, public education in Holland 
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same 


stem ot 


in the great majority of 
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has been secular since 1857, Belgium is trying 
to enforce the principles of secular educa- 
tion, and France is deeply agitated upon the 
subject; but elsewhere instruction 
of a itional character is generally 
imparted in the schools, and there are ties 
kind or another connecting them 
church. Here, too, the school 
religious institution. The 
in the early days fre- 
quently planted alongside of the church, and 
the minister was either the tea yt himself, 
or it was coasiioned a ge f his duty to 
look after the school. Rel 


tion suited to the views of ‘the prevailing 


relig 10uS 


denomin: 
of one 
with the 
was once a 


school-house was 


cious instruc- 


denomination formed an important part of 
the exercises. Such was the character 
the schools which preceded the 
schools, and such in good part 2 
character of the first public schools them- 
have changed the 
forced cl upon them— 
complex demands of 
mu lt iph ed 
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4. Children are seldom admitted into the 
public school untry under the 
of five years. I system of 
little childre his age, suc h 
Infant Sch ngland, the Sal 
d’Asiles « Kindergarten 
Germa ities, has received mucl 
gement. The American pe 
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ing-point, the unit, of our civilization. 
Family influences sink most deeply into the 
mind and heart of a child, and are most 
potent in the formation of his character and 
the shaping of his life. We may well pause 
before we undertake to weaken these influ- 
ences, or to supplant them by others which 
may not prove better in the end. Perhaps 
more good would be by an 

make the home a fit place for the education 
of the very young, than by an effort to pro- 
vide suitable schools for these little 
outside of it. questions then con- 
front us: At what age shall the school take 
the place of the nursery? When is it best 
that the teacher should supersede the father 
and mother in the work of instruction and 
training ? constitutions and laws of 
several States give the answer, at the age of 


done effort to 
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five or six years, and the judgment thus ex- 


pressed is likely toremain unchanged. And 
isit wrong? Are not thegchances greater 


that the little child will grow in all direc- 
tions more as God meant he should in the 
average American home, with the substan- 
tial comforts it affords, than if handed over 
in a mass with some millions of his fellows 
to the cold guardianship of even the most 
skillful instructors the State can provide ? 
Few thinking persons will hesitate to an- 
swer in the affirmative. 

But while our children are not permitted 
to enter the schools so young as in some 
European countries, they enjoy the privi- 
lege of remaining a longer time under 
instruction. More than one-half of the 
States provide by law that children may 
attend school until they are twenty-one 
years of age; and in the others, the practice 
is to allow them to do so. The average 
length of the period during which a child 
may attend school in the United States is 
over fourteen years. England closes the 
doors of her elementary schools against all 
children at fifteen years of age; Germany 
and Austria, at fourteen; France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Holland, at thirteen; 
and Italy, at twelve. The comparatively 
long period during which children in this 
country may attend school isa circumstance 
of marked significance in our educational 
policy. Its purpose is to give our school sys- 
tems ample room to grow, and ample time to 
allow the humblest citizen an opportunity 
to enjoy their highest privileges. In the 
Old World the school period is short, be- 
cause there is no general disposition on the 
part of those in power to see the common 
people educated beyond the mere elements 
of knowledge, or to have them rise above 
the sphere in which they now belong ; here 
the school period is long, because it is the 
spirit of our institutions.to give all classes 
the best possible chance to obtain a good 
education, and to better their condition in 
life. As a child does not need to go to 
school fourteen years to acquire the mere 
elements, to learn to read and write and 
cipher, these fourteen years of school mean 
Graded Schools, Grammar and High 
Schools—a liberal, practical free education 
for the masses of the people. True, there 
are among us persons, some of them in re- 
sponsible positions, who contend that in- 
struction in the public schools was never 
intended to extend beyond the elementary 
branches; but their narrow doctrine has 
received no sanction from the framers of 
our constitutions and laws. Provision is 
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made therein for a live system of public 
schools, with room to grow. With its 
foundations thus safely secured, the system 
has grown, is growing, and its growth must 
continue. 

Historically, too, it may be shown that 
provision for higher education is a leading 
characteristic of American public 
systems. Grammar and High schools are 
about as old as schools of lower grade. 
Under favorable circumstances, they were 
established cotemporaneously. In districts 
of small or scattered population, the higher 
schools were compelled to wait on the 
growth of the lower ones; but the former 
have been the complement and the fruitage 
of the latter from the beginning. The old 
Massachusetts statute of 1647, to which 
reference has already been made, providing 
a free school in every township of fifty 
householders, provided at the same time for 


, 
scnool 


a Grammar school as soon as the number of 


householders increased to one hundred. 
Connecticut, in her code of 1650, adopted 
the precte words of the Massachusetts 
statute concerning the maintenance. of 
schools of different grades; and in 1r7o1 
enacted further that a common school 
should be established in every town having 
over seventy families, and a Grammar school 
in each of the four head county towns, to 
fit youth for « ollege. The first school law 
of New York, that of 1795, provided that 
there should be taught in the schools, 
‘‘English Grammar, Arithmetic, Mathe- 
matics, and such other branches of knowl- 
edge as are most useful and necessary to 
complete a English ; 
This is quite an addition to the three R’s! 
The first Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
framed in 1776, contained a section look- 
ing towards the prom tion of higher educa- 
tion; and her free school law, enacted in 
1834, pointedly sanctioned the establi 
ment of graded schools. Moved by the 
free school spifit awake in other States, 
Jefferson, in Virginia, as early as 1779, pro 
posed a most comprehensive system of pub- 
lic instruction, embracing all grades of 
schools from the common school to the 
university. These are examples among the 
older States, showing the broad foundations 
upon which public education was based. 
In all the newer States, in legislating on the 
question of free schools, it seems to have 
been taken for granted that a public school 
system meant a system of graded Is 
adapted as to the number of grades to the 
circumstances of the people. In_ these 
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States, every community established aschool 
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of higher grade about as soon as it was able 


to support it; and to-day there can be no 
question anywhere as to the disposition of 
the people to maintain the system they have 
built up in its full integrity. 
cs. The national government with us ex- 
erts no control in matters of education in 
the several States. We have a distinct and 
independent system of schools in each 
State and Territory, nearly fifty of them in 
all, varied in form, accommodating them 
selves to the circumstances of the people in 
the several localities; but alike in most re- 
spects, and one in every essential principle 
All that the Government at Washington has 
done for education can be summed up in a 
few words. It exercises a certain kind of 
control over education in the District of 
Columbia and the Territories. It provides 
a military education at West Point for 
young men who desire to enter the army, 
and a like education at Annapolis for young 
men who wish to fit themselves for officers 
f the navy. In 1836, a surplus fund 
15,000,000 was divided among the Stat 
he greater portion of which was used 
educational purposes ; and some $8,o0 
have been spent in the course of years 1n 
effort to educate the Indians, a task wl 
never until now seemed at all hopeful. 
Bureau of Education was establish 
1867, not with any intention of int 
with State systems of education, but for 
purpose of collecting facts and diffusing 
information concerning education, both at 
home and abroad. This Bureau has more 
than satisfied the expectations of its friend 
and within the sphere marked out it is a 
complishing great good. At various ti 
Congress has made grants of land to thi 
several States for the purpose of creating 
fund for the support of public schools, an 
| the establishment and endowment 
leges, universities, and schools o 
and the mechanic arts 
ls were in all cases either a 
used at discrt tron, or a trust to be manag 
according to certain general directions 
the grantees. No right of control 
‘The land-grant policy was i 
by the ordinance passed for th 
ernment of the northwest territory in 
and since that time not less than 15 
ooo of acres, a magnific ent domain, 1 
than four times the extent of the great St 
of Georgia, has been generously donat 
for the purposes of education. T 
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says that fair-minded, keen-sighted English 
student of our educational institutions, 
Bishop Fraser, ‘‘ is the main-spring of the 
American school system.”’ 

The Government of the United States 
consists of four distinct centres of political 
power : the great Goverment, whose seat is 
Washington, covering the whole country ; 
the several State Governments, with their 
reserved powers and duties; the county 
Governments, within those of the State; 
and last, township Governments, including 
under that name the goverments of all sub- 
divisions of counties, which are the units of 
our political system. It is to the hands of 
these township governments, these local 
municipalities, so close to the people as to 
touch their very homes and hearts, are 
intrusted mainly the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of the education of the children of 
our fifty millions of people, soon to num- 
ber hundreds of millions. They are the 
imperium in imperio of the American system 
of education. It is officers elected by the 
townships who in the main locate and _ build 
*school-houses, provide the school supplies, 
fix the school terms, employ the teachers 
and determine their salaries, arrange courses 
of study and select text-books, grade the 
schools—establishing High Schools if they 
see proper—prescribe rules and regulations 
for the government of the schools and the 
attendance of pupils, and receive and dis- 
burse the money that comes into their 
hands from the State or from invested 
funds, and levy and collect the additional 
taxes necessary to keep the schools in ope- 
ration the desired length of time. Nowhere 
else in the wide world is such power placed 
so directly in the hands of the people; and 
nowhere else, probably, could it be so 
placed with as much safety and success. 
Our schools really owe little to the Govern- 
ment, National or State, but they are almost 
wholly what the people, in their private 
capacity, have made them. Here is their 
strength ; and here, too, is found their weak- 
ness. 

With an intelligent, liberal, progressive 
people, the American plan is the best possi- 
ble ; but with the conditions reversed, in 
the hands of men who are ignorant or want- 
ing in public spirit, no plan could be so 
bad. Let our people degenerate in intelli- 
gence or virtue, let them sink back into an 
age of darkness, as nations have done in 
the past, and our schools will go to pieces, 
and with them, as I verily believe, the great 
republic will die. Our only hope of saving 
free institutions is to save the schools, and 
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the only way to save the schools is to en 
lighten and lift up the people. 

The doctrine of States Rights is a favorite 
one at the South; but if I do not mistake 
the signs of the times, the doctrine of local 
self-government, the complete decentraliza- 
tion of power, is stronger at the North. 
Thinking men among us there are disposed 
to maintain that the vital principle of re- 
publicanism, of democracy, in this country, 
is not to be found at Washington, or at any 
of the State capitals, but rather in the little 
republics of the township and the town. 
Certainly, if we preserve freedom in these, 
we will be able to preserve it in the greater 
political bodies of which they constitute the 
component units. Hence, the vital impor- 
tance we should attach to that feature of 
our school which places their 
management almost wholly in the hands of 
the local authorities. Do not overlook it 
in shaping your educational work here in 
the South. Lose it, and all that is 
essential is lost. An organization covering 
a larger territory, a state or national system, 
may produce quicker returns, may seem for 
a time more effective; but, in the end, it 
will become a dry piece of g¢ 
mechanism, perhaps symmetrical in form 
and well adapted to its purpose, but wanting 
in the vitalizing principle, the educative 
power, of an organization that lies close to 
the minds and hearts of the people. 

Can you of the South bear another 
friendly word? You must learn to rely 
mainly upon local taxes for the support of 
I have already expre ed the 
National Government will 


systems 


most 


yvernment 


your schools. 
hope that the 


come to your aid by placing a liberal fund 
at your disposal. Your several States will, 
doubtless, continue to make appropriations 
for school purposes proportioned to their 


increasing ability. But the most that is 
likely to be done in way, W 

nearly sufficient to open your schools 
numbers and for the time your 
demand. ‘The largest school funds we have 
at the North yield but a small fraction of 
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the money required for school purposes. 
Our people support their schools mainly by 
taxes taken out of their own pockets. I 
have known poor people in districts among 


the mountains of my own State to tax 
themselves five per cent. of all they were 
worth, in a single year, to secure cood 
schools for their children ; and two 


is quite a common annual tax for this pu 
pose. A spirit like this may deserve Na- 
tional and State aid, but it will 

end without it. Wherever you may have such 
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a spirit here, your work is well-nigh done. 
Do not take my advice unkindly. You 
are accomplishing wonders in the way of 
education, and my only desire is to aid you. 
The task you have in hand, of educating 
your whole people, is one of extreme diffi- 
culty, but I have faith that you will accom- 
plish it. Never before at any time in this 
country has there come to the front as lead 
ers, a body of abler or more zealous men 
than those who now head the educational, 
the common school, army of the S 
They are fighting a grand battle, and vi 
tory must crown their efforts. Your whol 
country is improving. Its waste places are 
being repaired. Its lost Is re- 
turning. Its cities and towns are increasing 
in population, and new ones are sprin; 
up. Hope and ambition have come 
to the people, and ‘*Resurgam”’ flas 
out in golden letters upon their banners 
Let the people 
American way, by 
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prosperity 


Cherish your.schools. 
age them in the only 
managing them themselves ; and there 
most surely, in the fulness of time, arise, 
phcenix-like, a new South, stronge 
better than the old. 
As a contribution 
value in this changing order of 
have written this outline of tl 
characteristics of American systems 
lic education. 
Lancaster, Pa., July 8th, 1881. 
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thoughtful men and women, who have just 
assumed the office of teacher in the newly- 
established public schools. As a body, the 
Southern members seemed to prefer to lis- 
ten. They generally waited to be invited 
to take part. But having overcome this 
diffidence, they showed a knowledge of the 
subject in hand, a breadth of scholarship, 
and a zeal in the work of education, unex- 
celled by members from any other section 
of the country. 

The meetings were held in the Opera 
House, which was draped with United 
States flags. Vases of flowers stood on the 
platform. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Governor Colquitt, of Georgia, 
as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
With our whole hearts we greet and welcome 
you. We deem it a duty, a privilege, a pleas- 
ure and an honor, to receive as our guests men 
and women who are devoted to the highest in- 
terest of society. I shall not attempt to express 
to you our appreciation of you and your labors. 


If | could convey to you a complete sense of 


our esteem and of our admiration, indeed, you 
would be prompted to believe that in this city 
and on Georgia soil the schoolmaster is at 
home, and nowhere else is his noble mission 
more honored. We welcome you because we 
recognize in you the most efficient conservators 
of the virtue, of the dignity, and of the liberties 
of mankind. Next to the mothers of our land, 
there is to be found no such occupation or van- 
tage ground for the elevation, the development 
and refinement of the human race. 

The English politician who elected the bal- 
lot-maker over the law-maker as a framer of 
the morals and of the elements of society, 
greatly missed in his choice the seat of power. 
Away from the mother’s knee, and excepting 
the first lisping accents of praise and prayer 
from infant lips that are taught around the fam- 
ily altar, there is not to be found such power as 
is wielded by our educators in our seats of 
learning. 

May | venture to express right here a word 
and an ardent wish. It is this: That these ed- 
ucators here and elsewhere may unite in a de- 
termined effort to harmonize the two great 
powers—religion and science—may endeavor 
to unite them as the old temple and Mt. Zion 
were united—unite the state and the school 
house by one great, strongly buttressed arch. 
What is talent without moral principles? 
What is learning without virtue? I rejoice 
to believe that these men and women by whom 
I am surrounded to-day, and who represent 
such a multitude of workers all over the land, 
that with you and among you we can find a so- 
lution of this question which unites virtue and 
religion, and science and God and Christ. 

Other governments and other powers may 
find some paliatives and some substitutes for 
education, but in this land we can find no such 
resources. Our republic, our union, is based 





for its safety on the education of 
Upon our shoulders the government rests. I 
am well aware that oftentimes it is very plod- 
ding and very discouraging work among the 
teachers and educators of the land. They are 
not brought conspicuously before the multitude, 
but they move about here and there modestly 
in the execution of their duties; but they have 


this consolation, that they are buildir for 
themselves a name and a character and influ- 
ence that will outlive the marble monuments 
that will be erected over the graves of those 
who seem to have been more honored; and, 
when they have gone down to their graves, in 
cultured minds, in believing hearts, and in 
trusting souls all over the country, will the 
memory of the modest teacher b« pl rved 


with gratitude and with tears. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my wish is that 
heaven may inspire you in your p 
bors, and exalt the appreciation of all virtuous 
minds for you and for your work, and for the 
dignity of your high vocation. 


In the name of the people of this city and of 
this State—in the name of Christianity, whose 
banners of faith and love you bear—in the 
name of humanity, whose wrongs it your 
noble mission to remove, in the na f the 
fathers and mothers, and in the nam¢ the 
children of the land whose fortunes and whose 
destiny you shape and mould, I greet and wel 
come you to-day. 

The responses to this address were made 
by the President of the Association, Hon. 


James H. Smart, and by Messrs. White, of 


Indiana, and Wickersham, of Pennsylvania. 
| 


During the sessions, a letter was received 
from Hon. A. H. Stephens, expressing 
sympathy with the objects of tl \ssocia- 
tion, and regretting his inabili to be 
present. United States Senator Joseph H. 
Brown was present on Friday, and deliv 
ered an address, of which the following is 
he concluding portion : 

Nothing so much interests us a elop 
ment of the school system. Look at t liffer- 
ence between educate 1 people and uned ted 
people, and you havea reason why y should 
hold this convention.  Lool t the results 
achieved by the people of Massachusetts. 


What have they done? While, like all other 
people, they have their faults, they are a won- 


derful people. They have established a sys- 
tem that has produced wonderful results. 
They established the church, and th tab- 
lished the school-house by its side; and they 
have stood up to it, and they have made long 
and deep the foundation of their universities, 
and they have educated a large proportion of 
the young men of the country. hey have 


sent out educated minds. and they mould the 


institutions of this country and educate its sons. 
In this country the‘'men who neglected their 
education have been obliged to sit in the back- 


ground. In this matter of education we must 
not only have all the aid our people can give 


us, we must have the aid of the United States. 
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[Applause.} And while I differ from some of 


my northern friends in politics, 1 am grateful 
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torial rooms, to make diligent inquiry of the men 
and women to be found there, as to how much 
of the knowledge acquired in the elementary 
schools is common to a majority of them—I 
mean a majority of the most intelligent—the 
very leaders in each class—and if this commis- 
sion were to make careful observation of every 
remaining trace of the intellectual and moral 
description of the schools to be found in the 
modes of reasoning and styles of expression 
used by those whom they met in the course of 
their inquiries, and if when this investigation 
had been completed the commission were to 
set itself about the elimination of everything in 
the present course of common school instruc- 
tion which had been found to have been re- 
jected as of least worth by a great majority of 
the most intelligent workingmen, tradesmen 
and members of the learned professions, how 
much do you think would remain of all that is 
so laboriously taught and so painfully learned 
in the s¢ hools ? 

Suppose that when room had been made in 
our course of study by throwing out that which 
had been found to be comparatively valueless, 
this commission should substitute therefor more 
ample courses of instruction in those subjects, 
which in the progress of their inquiries they had 
found to have been studied at school and to 
have been extended by the great majority be- 
yond school life, into the self-directive years of 
manhood and womanhood; and, further, if the 
commission were to add to this curriculum the 
study of the agencies through which town, 
county, state, and national governments, the 
mere machinery of administration, a few of the 
more palpable and important principles of po- 
litical economy; and, still further, if it were to 
add an introduction at least to the great English 
and American authors, whom to know well is 
itself an education, and whom it is a disgrace 
not to know, and whose productions are the 
richest inheritance of our race; or, to sum up in 
more general terms, if we were to subject the 
common course of instruction in our common 
district and graded schools to a thorough revis- 
ion, rigorously excluding all that is consciously 
and unconsciously neglected as valueless by 
intelligent men and women, as soon as they 
become free to judge and act for themselves, 
and substituting those things to which every 
young man and young woman who is ambitious 
to become a worthy factor in the affairs of the 
community, the state or the nation, is forced to 
give earnest attention as soon as he emerges 
from the school; if, in a word, we were to 
‘prove all things, and hold fast only that which 
is good,’’ we would perform the highest service 
to the cause of common school education which 
it is possible for any association to perform. If 
we should but boldly blaze the line of progress, 
though we left the road unguarded and full of 
obstacles, we should inaugurate a new era in 
education. Better methods of instruction came 
to our aid a short while ago, but the reformers 
only showed how we might better do what we 
had been trying to do before, not what we ought 
to try to do. 
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The following is an abstract of Mr. New- 


ell’s paper: 

We are by nature and by training a conser- 
vative people, often clinging to the old because 
it is old, and rejecting the new because it is new. 


In speaking on this subject I want to be under- 
stood in speaking of the common school as re- 
ferring not to the common school of the ‘‘new 
departure "’ type, nor of the common school of 
the Oswego pattern, nor of the ideal ol so 
graphically described in the educational jour- 
nals. I mean the actual common school, which 
two-thirds of our American children must at 
tend. In these schools the course of instruction 
adheres to the old traditions. Fi i, b, 
c’s, then the a-b abs, and then a little spelling 
and a little reading, then a little more spelling 
and a little less reading, then a little writing and 
a trifle of arithmetic, and a few pages « orra- 
phy, recited to-day and forgotten to-morrow, 
and with this equipment the boy must take his 
part in the battle of life. 

Lord Bacon is reported to have said that 
knowledge is power. Lord Bacon never said 
it, but the counterfeit has passed curre! » long 
that it is looked upon as genuine; and under the 
delusion that knowledge of whatever k and 
however obtained is power, men have Isl} 
set themselves to cram children’s minds with 
knowledge, thinking that they were thereby 
endowing them with power. The chai hich 
I bring against our common school hat they 
fail to give power commensurate wit the 
knowledge they impart. In the further discus- 
sion of this subject I shall assume the axiom 
with which you are familiar, that the n 
of a child should be a continuous pro ;. The 
knowledge acquired to-day should have an 
organic connection with that which was obtained 
yesterday, and with that which will be pre- 
presented to-morrow. There should be no break 
in this electric circuit, else we should only for- 
get every day what we had learned on the day 
pre vious. I think the old Scotch pal h hool 
is the prototype of the American school The 
parish school had but three classes: Tl] pell- 
ing class, the Testament class and the Bible 
class. This seems simple enough; but as every 
American boy is brought up with the comfort 
ing assurance that he may one d become 
president, so every Scottish ladd was a 


preacher in petto. And as the entra to the 


sanctum sanctorum of the church lay through 


the vestibule of the college, the education of 
every laddie was conducted on the hypothesis 
that he might one day go to college, and in due 
time ascend the pulpit. The common schools 
being thus regarded as merely a flight of steps 
leaning by gradual approaches to the high 
school or college and university, it is evident 
that the steps would be made as few and as 
easy as possible. The question would not be, 
how much can be taught that will be useful in 


life, but how little can be made to serve as a 
passport to the higher grade. 

In arevision of the common school curriculum, 
the changes I would suggest may be embraced 


under three heads: 


: 
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The addition of new subjects of instruction. 
A new apportionment of the old 
gard to the time devoted to them. 
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would also suggest the teaching of the laws of 
health—not physiology, as it is now studied by 
advanced pupils, but a few simple, homely les 
Che revision will not be 
add some form of manual 
hould be taught needlework. 
uld dispose of the boys ase isily. The 
» training, but the means of employing 
are not so obvious. The proposed revision 
cludes a new apportionment of the time 
to the usual 
rob spelling 
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immar altogether from the comm 
h Iam speaking. Gramm 
I would remand to the hi 
In place of grammar, so-called, | 
practice in speaking and writ 
I would cut off at least third of 
tic. The whole section on vulgar 
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h as ordinary life may require. Our 
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be new 
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should arrangem 


school stu 
traditional the alphabet, 
reading, arithmetic, writing, geography 
mar, history. <A better order would be 
ing, writing, reading, composition, arithmeti« 
history and geography. I have omitted 
mar’ for reasons previously assigned. | 
not mentioned spelling, because I as 
constant writing will teach th 
words in general use. 

The courtesies extended to the 
of the Asssociation at Atlanta were the free 
use of a very fine opera house, entertain 
ment in private families of those who 
willing to accept it, a gran 
Kimball House, a free ride 
through the city and 
the priv ileges of the floor of the Senate a 
the House of Representatives, the Leg 
lature being in session. These kindnes 
were duly acknowledged by the Association 
in a strong resolution heartily voted. 
The Association will meet next 
1, under the presidency of 
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A. Orr, of Georgia. 

\s a significant incident connected wit! 
the meeting of the Association, we present 
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The state school commissioner was nomi- 
nated by the governor and the nomination con- 
firmed by the senate, as should be the case. 
He said he had heard objections made to the 
county school commissioners ; he hoped they 
would have no influence with the legislature. 
The system might need improvement, but it 
should not be abolished. Pennsylvania had 
tried a similar system for nearly thirty years, 
and it was stronger now than ever. Over the 
whole world those schools were the best which 
were supervised by experts. 

“The great want of Georgia,” said Senator 
Brown, “is well-qualified teachers.” These 
can only be supplied by teachers’ institutes 
and normal schools. Virginia, the Carclinas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Texas, had estab- 
lished teachers’ institutes, and Georgia, the 
great Empire State of the South, must not re- 
main behind. 

Dr. Orr had told him that if he had sufficient 
money to do the work, all else would be com- 
paratively easy. The State should increase 
the appropriations to schools. He hoped Con- 
gress would pass a law devoting the proceeds 
of the public lands to school purposes, and 
that the money would be given to the South. 
For one, he would be willing to thus dispose of 
it if it was ten times as much. ‘ We owe it to 
you,” he said, with significant emphasis. 

He stated further that no public school sys- 
tem could be sustained in its fullness without 
local taxation. You have such taxation in At- 
lanta, Savannah, Macon, and other cities, and 
towns. You must eventually make it general. 
Pennsylvania raised by local taxation $8,000,000 
a year for school purposes. The people must 
learn that public schools are so valuable that 
they will put their own hands down deep in 
their pockets, and take out the money for their 
support. In conclusion, he thanked the mem- 
bers of the legislature for their attention. The 
address was filled with valuable thoughts and 
suggestions, and was received with applause. 


—_—_ + ©<+ - 
TEN PLEASANT EVENINGS. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
Wattirs in R may have been the state of 
affairs in Solomon’s time, it is true now 
that ‘‘of making many books there is no 
end.’’ If all books were good, this would 
not be a matter of regret; but so many of 
them are bad (in their tendencies, if not in 
themselves), and many of the bad ones are 
so cheap, that the question, ‘‘ How can 
teachers cultivate a taste for the right kind 
of reading?’’ is one of the educational 
problems of the day. Because of the inter- 
est felt in this question, I venture to give an 
account here of an experiment in that 
direction which was, in a measure, success- 
ful. 
A few years ago I had charge of a school 
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whose older pupils had access to a good 
library ; holding, at the same time, the ] 
tion of librarian, I had every opportunity 
for knowing not only what the pupils read, 
but also what their parents and older 
brothers and sisters liked best to read. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the shelves 
devoted to modern fiction were more nearly 
empty than any others in the library. 

The patrons of the school and library 
were mainly well-to-do farmers of rather 
more than average intelligence. 
liked to be entertained in some way 
the long winter evenings, and there was a 
hall in the village capable of seating three 
hundred people. After taking a survey of 
the situation, the necessary plans were laid 
for carrying out the proposed experiment. 

I wrote to ten ladies and gentlemen liv- 
ing within a circuit of as many miles, who 
were known to be good readers, asking each 
to read selections from a certain author on 
a certain evening. ‘Then I invited a glee 
club of good singers to vary each evening’s 
programme with music, having previously 
hired an organ for the hall. Cuircu é 
issued, headed, ‘‘Ten Evenings with Fam- 
ous Authors ;’’ they also contained a list of 
the authors, with the date of each entertain- 
ment, and the name of the one who had 
consented to read. 

There were ten public schools in the 
township, and through these the necessary 
advertising was done. The circulars were 
sent to the teachers of the schools for dis- 
tribution, and one pupil from each school 
was invited to read or recite during the 
course ; ¢ omplimentary tickets for the course 
were given to each teacher, and to the 
singers and readers. In order to pay neces- 
sary expenses, an admission fee of ten 
cents was charged, season tickets for the 
course being fifty cents; but all pupils 
attending any of the township schools were 
allowed to obtain course tickets for half 
price. My own pupils were admitted free, 
as some of them participated in the enter- 
tainment each evening. 

In selecting authors for the programme, 
the poets whose writings are most familiar 
were purposely omitted, one object being to 
awaken an interest in others who were less 
read. The following was the list selected: 
Scott, Mrs. Stowe, Irving, Alice and Phoebe 
Cary, Dickens, Goldsmith, 


OSI1- 


Hawthorne, 
Lamb, the Brownings, Holmes, and Lowell. 

After all the preliminary arrangements 
were made, two very important questions 
remained to be decided—Would the people 
come to these readings? Would they listen 
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did come? The first e 
answered both. Young and old, 
came. ‘They not only el joyed the shorter 


* 


a ee ae 


selections, but they listened with unabated urity; and Irving’s ‘‘Sketch 
to the whole of the Combat from lespite it d-time binding, was 
» Lady of the Lake.’’ How could they I ind i Las *¢ cle | 
[t ‘was read with spirit, ; at Such an ex ment as the abor 
three-fourths of the audienc« 
never heard it before. 
Of course they enjoyed Mrs. Stowe ; 
quiet humor of one of the ‘* House 
Hom Papers’’ delighted them, 
chapter from ‘‘ Uncle ‘Tom,’’ 
Topsy, convulsed them with laughter. 
‘The audiences increased from evening 
evening; even Hawthorne, of whose vi 


existence the majority of the listeners 


‘om’s ( 


a 


heretofore been unaware, was a decided 
ess he programme for a single eve 
sive a general idea of the whole. 
Brownings: 
Biographical Sketch 
rt extracts recited 
Che Pied Pip r of 
pal reader; A Child’s 
pupil; The Sleep; Music; 
» Swan’s Nest, pupil; The 
nt to Aix, pupil; Lady 
Court hip ; Music. 
Many may wonder that 
venture to read the last-named 
a country audience, but those wl ird 
marveled not. I have been a listener when 
crowded houses sat spell-bound unc 
voice of Mrs. Kemble or Charlotte 


man; but never have I felt more raj 
| 


breathless silence than filled that rude vill 
hall, crowded to its utmo 
len of eighteen, without special 
ry training, read the simple 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 
required some time and thought 
for this course of readings, bi 
ty was no more, and the interru 
regular school work was less, 
used by one ordinary school 
tainment, while the benefits arisi 
from were dec idedly greater. 
After paying all expenses, we ha rty 
dollars to help buy the new furniture whic! 
our school-room so much needed. Both 


D 


parents and pupils had spent ten pleasant 
and profitable evenings, and the whole 
neighborhood had become interested in 
famous authors and their writings. 

As librarian, I noted the following re 
sults. One boy of sixteen, who had troubled 
me by reading dime novels on the sly, took 
out all the Waverley Novels in succession, 
and then began on Dickens. ‘* Uncle Tom’s 
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But, take notice! Inasmuch as he tells us 
that ‘‘a verb is a word which may be used as 
the predicate in a sentence without a copula,” 
one isat liberty to infer that it might sometimes 
be used w7/# a copula. Now, as the word “is” 
is a copula, and as it would certainly seem that 
sentence (1) must contain a verb in it some- 
where, may it not be, after all, that “ called”’ is 
the verb therein? This is certainly the only 
alternative left to’Mr. Colegrove, if he would 


preserve even a semblance of his definition of 


a verb—unless, indeed, that he should main- 
tain that there can be a sentence without a 
verb—which position, we apprehend, would be 


far more violent than a slight modification of 


his definition of a verb. Accepting this, a verb 
must be ‘‘a word which may be used as the 
predicate in a sentence with or without a cop- 
ula’’—z. ¢., with or without a link to connect it 
with the subject. This is the best—indeed the 
only thing that can be done with Colegrove’s 
definitions, and yet save the verb to the sen- 
tence. 

Now, by analogy, this new definition of a 
verb enables us to frame a new definition of a 
noun, thus: A noun is a word which may be 
used as the subject in a sentence with or with- 
out a link to connect it with the predicate! 
Simplicity simplified, indeed ! 

Again, in the sentence (2), “ Time is short” 
(of which, on page 144, Mr. Colegrove tells us 
that ‘‘short’’ is the predicate), we are com- 
pelled, according to this reasoning, to make 

short’ the verb, because it ‘‘is used as the 
predicate in a sentence with a link (copula 
connecting it with the subject!’’ If this reason- 
ing be rejected, then this grammatical innova- 
tor must take the other horn of the dilemma, 
and maintain that there can be a sentence 
without a verb! In either case his position is 
illogical, and we have taken this course to show 
its absurdity. 

Returning now to sentence (1), and suppos- 
ing that ‘‘ called”’ is not a verb (which it can- 
not be according to Colegrove’s definition) we 
inquire what part of speech is “called?” A 
participle, perhaps! What, then, is a partici- 
ciple ? Colegrove, page 66, says: ‘‘A participle 
is a form of the verb which may be used as the 
predicate in a sentence with a copula.’ Now, 


“ae 


“é 


what does he mean by the words, “a form of 


the verb?’ Does he mean ‘‘a form of the 
verb” in the sense that a verb-form in any par- 
ticular mood and tense is a part of the verb 
from which such verb-form is obtained? We 
say that “loves,” in the sentence, “ He loves,”’ 
is a part of the verb ‘‘ love,’’ because it is the 
third, singular, present, indicative of that verb; 
and we also say that “love’’ isa verb. If the 
participle is ‘‘ a form of the verb”’ in this sense, 
then it must be a verb—a verb in the participial 
form or mood—just as much so as “ loves”’ is a 
verb in the indicative form or mood. Or does 


Mr. Colegrove mean by the words, ‘a form of 
the verb,’ that the participle is something re- 
sembling the verb in form, and yet not a verb 
in reality—just as a monkey is something re- 
sembling a 
reality ? 


man in form, but not a man in 
In short, does he mean that the parti- 
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ciple belongs to the genus verb, or not? If it 
does not belong to the genus verb, then (the 
copula not being a verb) there are multitudes 
of sentences in our language which contain no 
verb. But if the participle does belong to the 
genus verb, then the participle must be a verb, 


and Colegrove’s definition of a verb is a rope 
of sand! 

On page 165, giving the sentence “The 
farmer's horses are feeding in his p re,” he 


says: ‘‘Are is a copula, and is used to connect 
the subject, horses, with the predicate 
Feeding is the present participle of the verb 


feeding. 


feed, and used as the predicate of horses. 
Now, the participle ‘feeding’ either is a 
verb or it is not a verb. If it is not a verb, 


here, as before, is a sentence without a verb: if 


it is a verb, then ‘‘ called” in (1) and ‘‘ short’’ in 
(2) are also verbs, and Mr. Colegrove must sur- 
render his definition of this part of speech. 
The definition of anything is such a descrip- 
tion of that thing as includes everything be- 
longing to it, and excludes everything else. 
The verb, like every other part of speech, pos- 
sesses a distinguishing characteristic of its own, 


and this characteristic is its office-work. But 
Colegrove’s pretended definition of a verb 
does not include this characteristic—does not 
mention this office-work; and yet, witl 

amazing self-assurance, he lares, 
page 327, ‘‘ The definition (of a given 
in this work, is complete and exact. It is based 
upon the only characteristic which is peculiar 


1 an 
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to all verbs; and hence it completely distin- 
guishes them from all other word: 

Having given his own définition of a verb— 
which he tells us “ is complete and t (7 
Mr. Colegrove proceeds to attack those given 
by others thus: “ The definitions of the verb 
heretofore given are very unsatisfactory, as all 


are aware who have studied them carefully. In 


defining the other classes of words, the manner 
of their use has been taken as their distinguish 
ing attribute, * * but in defining the verb, 
it has been attempted to base the det on, not 
upon the use of the word, but upon the signifi- 

never icad toa 


cation of it. This plan can 
good definition of an; 
326, note 5. 


The simple manner in which a word may be 


class of wot! , page 


used does not necessarily reveal it char- 
acter or office-wark, and therefore does not fur- 
nish a logical basis of definition and subse- 
quent classification. ‘‘ The manner of its use”’ 
is the way in which it may be combined with 
other words, either logically or rhetorically. 


Thus in the phrases, ‘‘ You only,” “ The only 


man,” ‘He only laughed,” the word “ only’s 
is “used” in three different ways or ‘‘ man- 
ners:” first, to modify the pronoun “ you;”’ 
second, to modify the noun “‘ man ;”’ and third, 
to modify the verb “lapghed;” and yet its 
meaning or ‘‘signification’’—and therefore its 
office-work—is precisely the same in each ex- 


ample, namely, it expresses a circumstance of 
zuclusion and exclusion. If a word could be 
‘used’ in only one ‘‘ manner” or for only one 
purpose, then ‘“‘the manner of its use,’ or the 
purpose of its use, might, by a mere coinci- 
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dence, be made the “ 
in ‘‘ defining”’ it. 
popularly speaking, often be used fora variety : 
purposes and in a variety of ways (‘‘ manners” 
as 
pose of its use can be made the 
nition of it. There is an intrinsi 


characte: 
hering in every word which must be con 


for this purpose, and this intrinsic character 1 


the m¢ x or “signification” of the 
{ow unjust and absurd then the insinuation 
“ ia ning the verb it has been attempte 
base the definition not upon the use of 
word, b upol! the ation of it,’” ju 
if one could have an intelligent idea 
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an English 
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prope! word with 


ining ! 

Che definition of words and their cla 
tion as parts of speech must be 
their oftice-work; it is the 
word to express its meaning—/. ¢., 
Lined in it—hence the meaning of a 
really lies at the foundation of its 
finition, and its classification. He, the 
who discards the meaning or “ significati: 
a word in his attempt to define it, 
and forever fail in such attempt. 
away his own foundation, and is left without 
standing . The inevitable result of th 
kind of procedure on the part of all 
ians legrove 
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MARY D. M’ HENRY. 

to 

after allowins everal 
for consideration, ask those 

hought of any to raise thei 
one right answers are given, writ 

v ard side by 

beauty; shade; food; building. 

for examples under each; put 

below, till you have several in e: 

This will be a nice exercise for the 

to copy on their slates, thus teachi 

the spelling of many new words. 

They might be required to bring 1 
lists the next day, thereby training individ 
ual thought. At this stage of instru 
little lectures on substances from the vege 
table world are appropriate and useful. One 
on cotton; its groyth, and the process of 
making it into thread and cloth. Another 
on wheat; conversion flour 
bread. 

Numberless others can be developed. The 
following are among the most familiar“and 
instructive: lumber, corn, rye, oats, acorn, 
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minute 
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distinguishing attribute 
But, as the same word Ly, 
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word. 
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included) is to perpetuate the 
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English grammar, and which for these many 
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N the ceath of Presiden, Garfield there 

is, throughout the United States, a uni- 
versal sense of personal no less than na- 
tional bereavement. Beyond the borders 
of our country, in Canada and across the 
sea, the whole British nation, in common 
with our own, stand as mourners round his 
bier; and in all civilized lands a deep 
feeling of heartfelt sympathy is more wide- 
spread and earnest than ever before known 
in the case of any one man, in all the his- 
tory of the race! Huis life will long be an 
inspiration to millions, and his death has 
impressed the lesson of that life so deeply 
that it can never be wholly lost to mankind. 
But in no single direction, perhaps, is the 
loss occasioned by his most foul murder 
greater than in the educational field, so far 


as that work can be influenced by the Chief 


Executive of the general government. ‘The 
problem of education in the Southern 
States, and the experiment on trial at 
Hampton and at Carlisle, looking towards 
the solution of the Indian problem, were 
engaging his most earnest attention; and 
those who talked with him upon these great 
questions felt that, however wise and strong 
might be his governmental policy in other 
directions, the educational policy of his 
administration would be its strongest and 
best feature. But these things were not so 
to be—and Garfield takes his place with 
Lincoln! his memory enshrined with those 
whose names are consecrated evermore by 
martyrdom. 





By a circular which appears in the offictal 
department of this number of Zhe Journal, 
it will be seen that State Superintendent 
Higbee has called two meetings of super- 
intendents, one to be held at Allegheny 
City, beginning on the roth of January, 
and the other to be held at Reading, 
beginning January 17th. Both will con- 
tinue in session three days. The superin- 
tendents in the western part of the State 
are invited to attend the Allegheny meet- 
ing, and those of the eastern that at Read- 


ing. The same questions are to be con 
sidered at all the meetings, 
order. ‘The conclusions arrived at are to 
be referred to a joint committee appointed 
by the two bodies, who are to meet at Har. 
risburg to further digest and formulate them 
for the consideration of the Legi lature. 
The call for these meetings, we take it, 
means that State Superintendent Higbee is 
about to open his campaign of work in be 


and in the same 








half of the schools. He has not been ina 
hurry to do it, and this was wise. He does 
it now with great deliberation, and this is 
wise again. ‘There is a world of work 
ahead of him, but it is of such a nature as 
to require very cart ful consideration, a crit 
ical survey of the field, and a nice adjust 


ment of forces. 

The questions to be brought before the 
superintendents at the meetings are in sub 
stance the following : 

} 


1. Teache certificates and Norma 
School diplomas. 

2. The academic teaching of High 
Schools and it l 


Normal Schools in its relations 
to the courses of study in colleges and 
universities. 

3. County supe 
under which they are elected. 


4. The examination of teachers and the 


rintendents and the law 


management of teachers’ institute 

We hope all the superintendents will 
make arrangements to attend t 
and that the proceedings will pl 
the hands of Zhe./ourna/, that all the friends 
of education in the State | 
learn what is done. 


SWARTHMORE 
county, has been utterly destroyed by a fire 
which broke out near midnight Sept. 25th, 
and in a few hours laid the entire structure 
in ruins. ‘The loss is estimated at u 
of $350,000, it being one of the three or 
four finest institutions, 1n its 
buildings and equip! ments, in Pennsylvania. 
The students who had retived managed to 

cape in their night-clothes, and but few 
of them saved their baggage. No one was 
injured, and ‘‘despite the confusion inci 
dent to the occasion, when the roll was 
called at the foot of the hill, all the stu- 
dents, both male and female, answered to 
their names.’’ An addition was just about 
being made to the large college building. 


The term was to have begun within a few 


educational 
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days. The students, 208 in number, wit] 


fifteen teachers and professors, sought refuge 


in the neighboring farm-houses, and spent 


several hours in telegraphing to their friends 
] 


in various parts of the country that the col 
lege had been burned down, but that they 
were The fire is said to have been 


caused by an explosion in the laborat 


safe. 


Fortunately the insurance will cover the 
greater part of the loss, and a new edifiee 


We learn tha 


will soon replace the old. 


in the meantime quarters will be secured for 


the neighboring village of 
was established and 
an .< al , ‘ i ‘ i; s 


the schoo] in 
Media. Swarthmore 
endowed by the liberality of the Hicksite 
branch of the Pennsylvania Quakers, and 
has long been a favorite institution with 
that sect. Among its pupils, however, ; 


1 
t 

iny who belong to ot len 
li Ih} rid ve 5 ( t 


lomina 


her de 


WE are authorized to ay th: 
Superintendent Higbee will devote 
time he can spare from his other duties 
attending teachers’ institutes, giving pré 
erence this season to counties in the wester1 
part of the State. The turn of the c 
ties in the eastern and middle parts of 
State will come next year. 


We have lately heard an intelligent father 
whose children are in attendance at a publi 
school complain that the knowledge which 
they acquired was not sufficiently practical. 
He said his boys had been through interest, 
and could solve all the problems in the 
; but when he gave them questio! 
in interest connected with his own business, 
they could not solve them. He remarked 
that the same was true in grammar and 
book keeping. How general is this fault ? 
How many teachers confine 
wholly to the book? How 
lessons outside of the book ? 


arithmeti 


1 , 
themseives 


Tue Board of Trustees of the Pennsylva- 
nia State College, Centre county, some two 
or three months ago, established fifty free 
scholarships, one for each senatorial district 
in the State, and requested each Senator to 
an appointment after a competitive 
Notice of this liberal provis- 


strange to 


make 
examination. 
ion was widely circulated ; but, 
only a few individuals offered them- 
selves for examination, and we that 
scarely more than a half a dozen students 
will be admitted on this basis. What dos 

it mean? Hundreds of young Pennsylva 

nians go outside of the State for an educa 
tion, at an expense of a thousand dollars a 
year. 
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We most gle ly accept this sug- 
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We will welcome all 

S, Opinions, criticisms, com- 
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THe New England Journal of Education 
highly commends the paper ‘‘ Education 
and Crime,’’ which was printed in our 
August number, and adds: 

We would strongly urge Dr. Wickersham to 
elaborate his paper, by the help of the new 
census, and publish it in cheap form, for wide 
circulation. No document, just now, would be 
a more timely help to the earnest friends of the 
public school throughout the South. The false 
and reckless assertions cf the evil results of 
popular education in the North, many of them 
by the unscrupulous enemies of the schools, are 
widely circulated in these States; often with 
most mischievous results. Will Dr. Wicker- 
sham consider this proposition, and will some- 
body furnish the money to print and circulate 
this document? 

We need hardly say that we will be glad 
to carry into effect the suggestion of our 
enterprising cotemporary. Nothing can 
be more desirable than a fair fight with the 
enemies of public schools. We have always 
been an advocate of an aggressive policy. 





HAPPENING in Harrisburg, August 25th, 
we spent some time in the Senate Chamber, 
an interested spectator of the proceedings 
of the convention of deaf mutes then in 


session. It was a novel spectacle. ‘There 


sat some fifty or sixty gentlemen, many of 


them of middle age and older, with gray 
hair and unusually grave countenances. One 
of them occupied the Speaker’s chair, and 
others were writing at the Secretary’s desk. 
Papers were read, discussions took place, 
motions were made, resolutions were passed, 
all the forms of a well-organized public 
body were observed, but not a word was 
spoken. The silence was unbroken, save at 
rare intervals by a slight movement or a 
quiet laugh. The proceedings were con- 
ducted wholly by signs; and, while the 
business could not be transacted so rapidly 
as is customary when speech is used, there 
seemed to be no want of an intelligent 
understanding of what was going on or of 
an interest therein. As to ourselves, we 
looked on in wonder while the deaf heard 
and the dumb spoke, and we blessed the 
nineteenth-century science and art that has 
accomplished this marvelous result. 


Texas takes a step in advance of all the 
other States in establishing a Normal School 
in which not only the tuition of the students 
is paid for, but also their boarding. The 
whole expense is borne by the State; and 
what is more, the school owes its founda- 
tion to Governor Roberts, the present en- 
lightened and progressive Chief Executive 
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of the State. While some of our Governors 
in the older States are questioning Normal 
School policies, and are lending their influ- 
ence to those who would cripple the Nor- 
mal Schools, if not destroy them, it is 
refreshing to see a Governor of an extreme 
Southern State step to the front of the edu- 
cational army, and lead it forward in this 


equal chance with the more wealthy. He 
says the general Government prepares 
soldiers in this way at West Point, and that 
the country needs teachers even more than 
it needs soldiers. The sc hool alluded to is 
| called the Sam Houston Normal School, 
| and is located at Huntsville. Another 
school of the same kind has, we understand, 
been opened at Prairie View, and still 
others are contemplated. 


| manly way. The declared purpose of this 
| Texas Governor in making the Normal 
| Schools of his State absolutely free, is to 
| give the poorer classes of young men and 
women who desire to become teachers an 
| 


THE late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, Hon. Daniel Agnew, 
| rec ently delivered an address before the 
literary societies of Roanoke College, Vir- 
ginia, on the ‘* Dangers of the Republican 
Governments of the United States.’’ One 
of the dangers pointed out is that of zenor- 
ant suffrage. After explaining the danger, 
Judge Agnew utters these significant words: 


How is this danger to be avoided? The 
basis once wide ned, power obtained will not be 
willingly surrendered. The ignoran. know not 
themselves. Competent by law to choose 
others, they consider themselves fit to be 
chosen, 
gogue, and the danger seems t 
remedy. Once established, the 
be withdrawn easily—perhaps not without 
olution. It only remains, therefor 
the entire citizenship by ed by tl 


To this add the arts of the dema- 

ad 
basis cannot 
re, to elevate 
ucation ) the 
cultivation of all the faculties and powers 


which strengthen the intellect and improve 
| the heart. As a cor sequence, citizenship 
{ and education must go hand in hand. A 
collegiate education which trains up youth in 


the highest forms of knowledge is, therefore, a 
great aid to good government. 

From the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment already stated, resting on Divine author- 
ity, and rightfully separated from the govern- 
ment and polity of other nations, came the 
necessity and duty of establishing a sys 
schools to educate and fit every citizen to per- 
form his duty to society and his government. 
These rights and duties of governing, resulting 
from natural necessity and the providentia 
order of things, as heretofore shown, are neces- 
sarily exclusive in the government, and admit 

| of no opposite or adverse right. Hence no 


tem of 


J 
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many others have no provision for ventilation. 
About one-tenth have little or no play-ground, 
the pupils having to play on the public roads 
or adjoining fields, others having large play- 
grounds have not sufficient shade. Several 
schools are not supplied with respectable back 
buildings, and no provision has been made to 
supply many of the schools with water. The 
pupils having it to carry from the farm-house 
adjoining. 

Thirty-five (35) have injurious furniture. In 
some the pupils have no support for their backs, 
and the benches are so high the feet of the chil- 
dren are dangling inthe air. In others the 
desks are so high that when the pupil's arm is 
on it his spinal column is given a lateral curve 
that must eventually injure his health. 

The attention of directors visiting with the 
Superintendent have been called to these de- 
fects, and in many cases they have been cor- 
rected. < . 

‘*T Go to a school in New England,”’ said 
the historian Froude, in a recently published 
article, ‘‘ where the modern system is devel- 
oped in its highest completeness. I see the 
most admirable arrangements. Ancient lan- 
guages and modern science and art, history 
and philosophy, poetry and mathematics 
nothing is omitted, nothing is unattempted, 
and progress is made in all. * * * Yet the 
experiment has now continued for a genera- 
tion or two, and the fruits are less apparent 
than they ought to be. A better education 
should have produced more vigorous, orig- 
inal thinkers; a more elevated standard of 
taste ; information more exact as well as 
more diffused, and nobler principles of ac- 
tion. * * * We may look down as much as 
we please on our grandfathers’ ideas; but 
their notions on this subject were more 
rational than ours. We ought not to set be- 
fore a boy the chance of becoming president 
of the republic, or president of anything. 
We should teach him first to be a good man, 
and next to do his work, whatever it may 
be, as well as it can possibly be done. It 
is better that a boy should learn to make a 
shoe excellently, than to write bad exercises 
in half a dozen languages.’’ 





THE London Spectator, in speaking of our 
treatment of the Indians, says: 

The axiom that any effective action must be- 
gin with the children hasbeen recognized, and 
a school has been founded in Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania—the type, it is hoped, of many more 
to be established hereafter—where Indian chil- 
dren may be received, separated entirely from 
adverse influences, and trained in the habits of 
civilized life. Some hundreds of them have 
been the subjects of this training, and with re- 
sults that seem thoroughly satisfactory. Many 
of them came direct from ‘the camps,” in a 
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state of absolute 
assigned to th 
down on the vet 
glared out | 

like wild beasts between the bar 


ivagcery. 


sleeping qui 
ida, on thei 


yetween the paling 


They had to be taught “everything « pt swal- 
lowing, walking, and sleeping.’ Little more 
than a year’s teaching sufficed, according tothe 
report of a competent observer, to bring these 


wild creatures up to the level of whit 
“Considering the length of time during which 
they have been tat 


: Be 
iwht, I could see no differenc 


between them and white children.’ Arithme 
tic and writing are, we are informed, tl com- 
plishments in which they excel. As far as 
arithmetic is concerned, this seems to tally with 
the common experience of our own primary 
schools. Here all children start equ l, nor do 
the facts of hereditary culture tell ag t rapid 
ity of progress. The Carlisle School, which is 
visited by a committee of Indian chiefs, is 
worked on the industrial system. Two Indian 
boys manage the bakery; all the shoes used in 
the institution are mended, and some of them 
are made, by the inmates. All the tailoring is 
done at home, the coat appearin to be an 
easier article to manufacture than the shoe. 
There is a blacksmith’s forge, a wagon factory, 
aharness shop. Nay, more, there is aprinting 
press, where all the type is set up by Indian 
boys. They even aspire to more. “A paper 
is published by Samuel Townsend, a Pawnee 


1 


boy, in which all the 
nished by Indian boys.” 


matter and 


Superintendent of 


recently published 


THE new County 
Bedford, J. H. Cessna, 


a practical appeal in reference to the per- 
formance of certain duties, to t!] school 


He urges tl 


that can 


directors of his county. 
employ the best teachers 


tained. ‘‘It is the teacher,’’ he ays, °° that 
makes the school.’’ He invites them to 
attend the teachers’ institute, alleging that 
they will be much profited thereby. On 
the question of teachers’ salaries, he gives 
the following advice : 

Again, the salary of teachers is a y impor- 
tant matter. It is a matter of financia )por- 
tance to the districts as well as to the teachers ; 
and when made the deciding point—as it 
often is—between a good teacher and a poor 
one, it is often a matter of incalculable import 
tance to the chiidren. In this, as in all other 
official duties, you should act with judgement 
and prudence. We do not think it » for di- 
rectors to burden the people of their d sin 
order to pay extravagant salaries to teachers, 
especially if the teachers be not of the very 
best kind; but it is no economy at all to fix the 
salaries too low. Poor salaries mean poor 
teachers. From the importance and responsi- 
bility of the calling, teachers ought to be bette 
paid than persons of like qualifications en- 
gaged in other business. It can not be ex- 


pected that young persons can afford to spend 


money and valuable time to prepare them- 
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selves for the work of teaching, and then get | - head, the principal, the several teach- 
no more for their services as teacher than they eing the faculty. ‘The work of a super- 
could get for working on the farm or in the shop. therefore. is the work of a good 
oan advice av pay good etre and employ with some additional duties of 
none dbut good teachers, if such can be obtained: 

and if, in order to fill the schools, inferior teach importance 
ers must be employe | 


, pay them accordin ; 
and if they do not fit themselves for the work, or y the illimol ite University a novel 
manifest a spirit of earnestness, dismiss them, | eriment has been tried in college gov- 


and fill their places with better material as soon | ern t which it is said has been success- 
as it can be secured. Some teachers are cheap 


at almost any reasonable price, and some art 


t 
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1S pian the CArzs 


dear at any prices. . 
after the foundation 


THe New York / Journal comy e University, the President proposed to 
i 4 , Ulée/ sled Ai > 
t f tl S int lent ‘ ») undertake the work of govern 
nents one 1e Superimtende it : : 
ment one ot ti uperintendents o mcr thes en amit Chey tesiie and euank 


State as follows: 


ed the responsibility. A consti- 
Supt. Surdam, of Queens county, N. a tution was adopted, in conference with the 
one of the live men of the Empire St ite. lent, w 1, as subseqt thy amended, 
has 106 teachers to superintend, and four vides for senate students to make 
of them take and read educational < ollege laws, at yurt of the student 

By ceaseless efforts Mr. Surdam has aroused he trial of college fenses. The 


a public opinion that will not toler 


teaching. ity ave, 1 mé r ourse, under the 
The wages paid are far better th: f the State, a real and supreme authority, 
ounties. ZAzs all comes m havi "Ue ug] 1ey do not exercise it. The Senate is 

man at the head of things. M1 :d by the students by universal suffrage 

outspoken and fearless: but th I I 

cause they know his value. 

because the teachers know he is after good rO nmer if the college mmunity 

teaching, ‘‘first, last, and all f 

examine teachers to see if they know a little ws are tried by court senate chan 

more than the oldest pupils, is considered by 


most (so-called) superintendents as their whole 


the time.’’ To | made by the Senate; all violations o 


1 


duty. Some could not, if they should try, 
prove the quality of the teaching. Their id 
of performing their work is to ask a set of que 
tions and sign acertificate. There are lawyers, | work of d an las proved t 
doctors, and farmers who think they can do uite ase nt in preserving good order 
this, and so they can. But that is not the wa 
to superintend the schools. The officer must 
secure good leac hing , if he does not get it, he 
must teach his teachers howtoteach. He must 
act toward them as one in a training-school eee 
does toward the pupils. a ee Ve eee Saeeeeee rere 
This is the field for the efficient superintend lege hi mbDersniy} . He 1s not 
ent. He will give his mind to the methods of | expelled, and car iter any her college. 
teaching; if this is good, the product will bé The sam t t duced in he reci 


At any trme when 


good. Let us have more real superintendents 

We can say as much for some of our 
Pennsylvania superintendents; we wish w 
could include all of them. ‘* 4ou~ffth sent pr 
of the teachers in this New York count } hcwen yy his itations he proceeds with his 
**take and read educational journals!’’ | ©!@Ss; If he ts absent, or if he fails to recite sat 
Would all our superintendents be willing to ype hg #6." d to prove his acquaint 
publish the number of teachers in their yen Nee. Areca mgp eager: 
counties, who evince a like professional 
spirit and desire to improve themselves? Is 
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our superintendents in all the counties? 
How many of our superintendents give their | Worked well me modificatior ul may 
mind ‘ Cc required, Ou Ct 1 24. Ln un ut propos 
In truth, when rightly considered, the moo EO DOCK SO the Oe Scaoee we) method 
schools of a county are but divisions of a 
single school, of which the superintendent 


gees ys aes . . . 
od leaching the leading object with whether 


tions or! al imin:z 


s mainly to ‘‘ methods of teaching ?”’ 
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AN EMINENT BOTANIST. 


‘THE many friends of Dr. A. P. Garber 
will be pained to learn of his death, 
which occurred recently at Renovo. Dr. 
Garber had been afflicted with consumption, 
and several months ago went to Renovo for 
the purpose of building up his health, but 
the visit proved unavailing. Dr. Garber 
was born in Mountville, this county, and 
was ason of Mr. Jacob B. Garber, of that 
place. He was a graduate of the Millers- 
ville Normal School, and after leaving that 
institution he studied medicine in the office 
of Dr. Traill Green, of Easton. He then 
graduated from the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, of Philadelphia, soon after which he 
received the appointment of physician in 
the male department of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Harrisburg, which position he 
held for three years. Dr. Garber was one 
of the best botanists in the State, and some 
time since was employed by the eminent 
botanist, Prof. Gray, of Massachusetts, and 
sent to the West Indies. While there he 
discovered a number of new plants, one of 
which was named the ‘‘ Garberia,’’ after its 
discoverer. Dr. Garber had for some time 
past been troubled with a disease of the 
lungs, and after his return to America he 
was compelled to relinquish his studies. He 
was in the 43d year of his age; but, although 
comparatively young, had made for himself 
a reputation as a botanist and a man of ster- 
ling worth second to none in the State. 


———_ ——__-9~< 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MISTAKES AS TO THEIR PROFESSIONAL WORK. 

N an address before the State Teachers’ 

Association, at Washington, State Super- 
intendent Higbee is reported to have said, 
speaking of the Normal Schools, that ‘‘ in 
the examinations of the students for gradu- 
ation, most of the time was devoted to 
algebra, arithmetic, grammar, in Latin a 
little of Caesar, and many other such mat- 
ters, with only a few minutes’ drill in prac- 
tice of teaching, and a few more in the 
theory and art—nine-tenths of the time was 
given to academic branches, and one-tenth 
to teaching! What a farce as a test of pro- 
fessional ability or qualification !’’ If Dr. 
Higbee, in his severe criticism, speaks of 
the last series of examinations at the Nor- 
mal schools, he may be correct as to the 
proportionate length of time devoted re- 


spectively to the academical and the pro- 
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fessional branches; but if so, there has 
been a very material change from the mode 
of examination in former years. For a 
number of years, and up to the last year, 
the practice was to devote at least ove- 


fifth of the whole time to an examination 


in the professional branches, including 
mental science, methods of instruction, 


school economy, etc., and fully one-third 
of the time to observing the practice of 
teaching on the part of the members of the 
class in the model That is, in 
case the examination lasted thirty hours, 
stxteen hours were devoted to the profes- 
sional branches, and fourteen hours to the 
academical branches. But apart from this 
statement of the State Superintendent, which 
was, no doubt, made broader than intended, 
we are in the heartiest accord with Dr. Hig- 
bee in his desire for a broader and deeper 
course of professional instruction in the 
Normal Schools. It is at this point they have 
always been the weakest, and it will require 
great effort on the part of the State author- 
ities to even keep them up to the present 
standard. It has cost the work of years to 
bring them to it, and any relaxing in the 
character of the examinations of the gradu- 
ating classes in their professional studies, or 
any shortening of the time devoted to them, 
is greatly to be regretted. The 
sional work of the Normal Schools is para- 
mount to everything else. The practical 
teaching test as applied in the Model 
Schools we consider specially important on 
several accounts, but of this we intend to 
speak fully in a future number. 


school. 


rofes- 
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A LITTLE TRIP OUT WEST. 


JE spent the last week of August in 
/ western Pennsylvania. For some four 


a 
or five years, the friends of education in the 
counties of Mercer, Venango, Crawford, 
and others in* that section of the State, 
including school officers, teachers and citi- 
zens, have held an annual meeting of a day’s 
duration in some convenient grove. 
meetings are called educational picnics or 
harvest homes. While State Superintend 
ent, several earnest invitations were received 
inviting us to attend them ; but public busi- 
ness always happened to come in the way. 
That was not the case the present 
so we were present. ‘The meeting this year 
was held at Pine Grove, a pleasant little 
village of a thousand inhabitants, in Mercer 
county, on the Shenango and Allegheny 
railroad, and about nine miles from the 
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and consisting mostly of a thick growth « 
fine old hemlock trees. j 

been served, and the speaking was about t 
commence. The 
been delivered by Superintendent Prath 
of Venango county, and Superintender 
Palm, of Mercer county. ‘This year, fort 
first time, it w 


forenoot peeches 


is Intended 


perance speec hes with those on edu ) 
and in accordance with this arrangement 
Hon. A. B. Richmond, of Meadvill 
pened the ball in the afternoon with 
solid, strong, written address on t npel 


ance. He was followed by Miss Whit 
formerly Principal of the Model Scho« 
ct. The 


Edinboro, on the same sul 


our own address, urging the ‘‘'] I 
View of the Educational Question, 
f some practical remarks by Prof. Coo] 


the Edinboro Normal School. ne 1 
continued 1 
Ketler, Pring ipal of t 
emy, a very flourishing institution, with tw 
or three hundred students, and a graduat 
of the Normal School at Edinbor 


President of the meeting, and Hon. Jas. C 


Ing was the evenin 


i 
| ‘ 1 
he Pine Grove Acad 


Superintendent of Mercer county 
retary. The credit of originating these u 


ful meetings belongs largely.to A. B. G 


dersleeve, CS q+ ot the neighborho a oO 
Pine Grove. 
Passing through Pittsburgh, w 
bot! the Institute of Alleghe co 
that of Pittsburgh in session We « 
resist the temptation of ¢ t] 
‘© eall,’ Never were we bett 


Old friends seemed uni 


were none who did not hav 


WOT? ( 
) ° y , . 
weicome. Little speeches at pol | 
were of course inevitable. 
The Allegheny county Institute did 1 


seem to be very fully attended, but tl 


present had the look of a very intelliger 


body of teachers. | 


het haeffer, of 
ymery, of 
ute, 
augh 1 the assistance of 
State Superintendent Houck, whose pract 


al addresses were very highly 


In recognition of his valuab 
was presented with a very 
some gold ring. 


to Mr. Wm. R. Ford, 
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town of Mercer. We arrived at nov ul 
found some three or four thousand peopl 
on the grounds. The grove is a delight 


one, situated on the banks of a small creek, 
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cation of the sexes.’’ Those 


cated the idea have the sati 
that the arguments in its favor have, for the 
most part, been approved by time, and verified 
by experience. A very remarkable change in 
this respect has been made, not only in the 
common schools, but in many of the 
of the land from the lowest to the highest, not 
only in this country, but in others, notably in 
conservative old England herself. This change 
had its origin in the discussions of the common 
school associations. 

It is very doubtful whether a lady would have 
been listened to with general satisfaction at a 
State Teachers’ Association thirty years ago. A 
striking change is in the li 


of us who advo- 
sfaction of knowing 


S¢ ho Is 


iter and better 
custom of inviting any one to the platform, re- 
gardless of sex, who can interest, amuse, and 
instruct. The address of Miss Patridge on the 
Quincy schools; the entertainments afforded by 
Miss Boice and Miss Mehaffey, teachers of elo- 
cution, and the exhibition of class drill in arith- 


seen 


metic by Miss Shannon, all elicited the highest 
commendation. They were listened to with the 
closest attention, not asa complimentto the sex, 


but as a tribute to their worth as the peers of 
the worthiest of their brothers in their several 
departments. 

A departure from the old custom has been 
made in the introduction of addresses foreign 
to the object of the Association, as was seen in 
that of the Rev. Mr. Steck, of Homer City, In- 
diana, whose subject was, ‘‘ The Hero 
nized and Unrecognized.’ The address was a 
beautiful one, full of fine thought and elo- 
quence—but what -had that to do with a State 
Teachers’ Association? How could the teach- 
ers of the State afford to waste the precious 
hours of their meeting in listening to such an 
address, when so much is to be thought, and 
said, and done, for the promotion of their cause ? 

The evening spent in hearing the description 
and seeing the pictures of the Great National 
Park of the Yellowstone was full of profitable 
entainment to the student of nature, the 
teacher, and the patriot. 

The papers of special value at the late 
meeeting were those presente d by the Rev. Jesse 
Bowman Young, upon “ What are Young 
People Reading ?” and by Dr. J. H. Shumaker, 
upon ‘‘The Relation of Innocent Pupils to 
Crime in School.’’ They were suggestive and 
practical, and should have a wide circulation 
when published. 

Thirty years ago we 


—Recog- 


two 


our 


laid the foundation of 


the present system of Normal Schools. Ten 
are now in operation, eight of which were 
represented in the recent meeting by the 


princ ipals or professors. Our early dream has 


only been partly realized; we have ten out 
of the twelve professional schools that were de- 
signed for the State; and yet we have no fro 
fe: ssion. Dr. Higbee, in his admirable closing 
address, on ‘‘ How shall we keep in active ser- 
vice the best qualified teachers?” said: “In 
our State Normal Schools nine-tenths of the 
teachjng is academic, and one-tenth profes- 
sional. Thiswill not do.’’ Nobody asks, How 


shall we keep in active service the best quali- 
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fied lawyers or doctors? So the old question 
of thirty years ago is not much nearer a solu- 
tion. In this there is not much ¢ ha inge. 

In numbers, the late meeting was a disap- 
pointment. There were present 287 members; 


of these 98 
Where were the 
the State ? 


were county. 


from Washington 


rest of the 20,000 te 


I have attended a great many State Teachers 
Associations in this and other States, but I 
never was present at one in which politeness, 
courtesy, and good breeding were so agreeably 
shown. Teachers’ Associations and In ites 


lack of ge rd taste and 


forever d n the 


as a rule reveal a great 
politeness. They are 


question, How shall we prevent whispering in 
school ? while at the same time, as a ¢ they 
violate all the rules of decorum in their own 
meetings. In this respect, however, tl 1eet- 
ing was a delighth it exception, and a im 
provement over the old times 

In one respect den has been no change, 
and probably there will be none in the future. 
It used to be the case that s me, who ha the 
least to say, occupied the floor continually upon 
every question, and with all their talk said but 
little. As there is no law against blatherskiting, 


—_ 


it is likely 

prominent. 
Pardon the length of this rambling lette: 
Yours as ever, 


that the blatherskites will 


ALEx. M. Gow. 
~-~2e< 


GOOD SCHOOLS. 


in the Beaver Valle) 


ace, ae” Be 
[ yt ws, of eis 28th, states very plainly 


some of the conditions necessary in order 
to secure good schools He say 

thing conduces to the permanent growth 
of a town more than good schools. Chose 
people who desire,a change of re lence trom 
the country or the city to a town, usua con 
sider the question as to whether tl ven town 
affords suitable educati il ar for 


their children. A great mai 


n n ) eniences 
may be endured or ignored, f only th hools 
are good. Hence, school boards that erect 
proper school buildings in desirable localities, 
and furnish them with the best a mmoda- 
tions, act wisely, and should have the hearty 


ood citizens. Not only is the 


support of all 


g 
gene ral intellige nce and wealth of a commu- 
nity advanced, but the value of property is in- 
creased. Those citizens who complain at any 
expense required to maintain first-class schools 
in their midst, greatly err, even though they 
may not have children of their own to educate. 
The school tax should cause no grumbling on 
the part of any, but surely not from those 
whose children secure the benefit of it in good 
schools. What, then, are the requisites of a 


good school? We will speak of a few of 


them: 

1. Good build 
ient localities. 
smaller children. To 


ing in pleasant and conven- 
This i is especially true for the 
require them to travel 


at hers of 


’ ) 

j 

r 

Pe 
if " 

| 
1, 

y 
f. . 
; 
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great distances in all kinds of weather is not | German will affect our English pronunciation, t 
only unnecessary, but it is cruelly unwise. The same objection might be urged against the I 
They should have the best of advantages, for tudy of the French or any other language. 
the impressions of the school room made upon Che fact is, however, that with pupils advanced < 
them will follow them through their school life. | as far as the High School, there can but be the ( 
>. oo hool houses should be We ll suppl ( d le ast I is for objec tions of this c h iracter. ] 
with the necessary school apparatus, such as 3. The study of the German also will, if pro- 
maps, globes charts, reference books, etc. pe ly nducted, ope n to the students the rich ‘ 
Object teaching is the most effective upon the | fountains of German science and German litera- 
minds of pupils of all grades, but more part ' ture. German philosophy, German science, 
ularly of those of the primary grades, as they | German literature, stand at the very head and 
learn best by perception. front of the s ice and philosophy of the world. ( 
3. The matter of ventilation is a very impor Why sh d not our children be educated in 
tant consideration. No child can study well in ich a ma er that they may enjoy the advan- ; 
the midst of foul air, and the air of any room uves of 1. literary culture? In fact there is | 
where a number of lungs send forth their « no school any standing anywhere that does 
halations soon becomes foul where the vent } not embrace German in its course of stud | 
tion is imperfect. Disease and death often re- | 4. Another very important consideration in 
sult to scholar and teacher from improper ven- | favor of the study of the German is its import | 
tilation in the school room. } ance in business life. Especially in our section | 
4. Good teachers are necessary to a good | of the State is it often required by business 
school. men. Our high schools are expected to provide 
———- 9-4 - for the business training of its pupils. You all 











REASONS FOR THE STUDY OF apacity. Don't forget it when you come to act 
GERMAN. n this qu 

a 5. Last, but 1 least, we should not ignore 
. } ; the Germ from the fact that we are rely 
THE study of the German langurge was | ~~ ee ee largely 
4, ; ag ‘ a German community. If we read over the 

recently introduced into the high school , ' 
: "a ° o'.. } names oO! members of this Board, ws find 
of Reading, at the suggestion of superin- | that at least two-thirds of them bear good, old, 
tendent Baer. The reasons h gave the |} substantial and honored German names. This 


Board in favor of this course may have in hows what weare. There are many thousand 


7 ‘ : rr} : as a RO nf yor | =t 7 nla len wih . -ermans ot 
fluence elsewhere. ‘They are the following f oul eople also V are Germans, not 
. n] nT } hitin # + ] Viet } 
, . . ' } on lame yutin fact also. With these é 
1. We would first reter to its etymologci | 2 Pe : 1 ; 
: German is the language of home and of wor- 
and historical importance. We say we wish to - > } 
2 ; ship. hese people want the German to be 


master the English language, and this we ought 


} ! ] l the rh schools 5 > 
to do as far as possible; but in studying etained in he high chool , and their wishes 
En< lish we cannot lose sight of the fact that al Md not wsrevaraed., 
more than one-half of the words of the English —— > @~< — 
language are derived from the Saxon, an old i , ' ee em 
Germanic dialect In order then tha e | SELF-GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION. 
i 4 i a aa Ale 4 . i ‘ i sitll i < aa 


study the English language thoroughly, i 


cordance with its etymology and history, we WHY NOT DISPENSE WITH THE ROD ? 
must study the German, the root language of | 
the English, E who said that the key to the govert 
2. The second advantage derived from the ment of mankind is ven in the thr 
study of the German is the exercise of translat- | words ‘t hel] 1 hawni ets ’> made a com 
ing from that language into the English. The pl ar ge Sena aint cle? Ig RN ePIC om ; 
best possible language exercise that can be af ol pga caus a ee ol externa 
forded any pupil is that of translating into the rclo! human conduct in past 
language to be mastered. times has been chiefly regulated Men 
Some one may say that if this is so, any oth: have been ruled through their fears and by 
language may be substituted instead of the | jntimidation. the State thre itening the pe 


German, that the Latin or the Greek will do just | ajties of this world. and the Church tl me 





a as well. If the German were of no greate: : 
{ ; é . of the next, to enforce conformity to t 
4 value to the average citizen than the Latin, the : ; 
. . E 1 17 1 - 1 T esc! bed St ar¢ ot ij it < mnduct ; 
fq Greek, or the French, we should still the | - tig :, neal 
f German to any one of these, valuable and ne | And there must be external compulsion, 
f essary as they are. From the very nature of | 1f there is no other. Men have to be dealt 
7 ° 
i things (I mean our surroundings and anteced | with according to their natures, and where 
ents our children can more readily acquire the these are low and brutalized they must be 
YT ther » *roaalk - rer In 

German than the Latin, Greek, or French. -oerced by coarse and brutal methods But 

given period of time we can become more pro- | ~ 1 1 

, SOClal experien< slowly Gevelops the bett r 


ficient in German than in any one of the othe 
mentioned, and by so much more will we be | a Pa 
benefited. | amenable t fluence of higher motives. 


Objection may be made that the study of the | In what we call the progress of society, ex 


traits of character, so that men become 
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ternal constraint gradually gives way, and 
men learn more and more to govern them- 
selves. Evolution here as elsewhere is by 
substitution. The progress of* human free- 
dom consists not in escape from restraint, 
but in the exchange of lower for higher re- 
straints—in the replacement of state-control 
by self-control. 

Unquestionably this is the most funda- 
mental and important change that is going 
on in society. It is the highest aspect of 
human progress. It is the growth of the 
voluntary system at the expense of the in- 
voluntary or compulsory. It is the develop- 
ment of mankind by discipline in the self- 
regulation of conduct. ‘The transformation 
of men in this way is a great reality, and 
gives origin to whatever there is of free or 
liberal government in the world. All the 
humanizing influences by which men are 
ameliorated and improved take final effect 
in their liberation from external governing 
forces, so that they become responsible, 
self-determining agents, and in that sense 
free and independent. 

How educational systems have been and 
are still related to this great tendency, is a 
very interesting question. It cannot be de- 
nied that they have had some share in pro- 
moting it, but their influence on the whole 
must be counted as powerfully adverse to it. 
In fact, school government has been gener- 
ally modeled on the conception of monarcn- 
ical government: the teacher has been a 
‘¢master,’’ and has ruled his subjects by ar- 
bitrary coercion. The rod—the instrument 
of most degrading punishment—has ever 
been the symbol of educational control ; and 
although it begins to be widely seen that it 
does not represent the better method, thous- 
ands of schools are still fighting to maintain 
it. 

The schools reflect the general condition 
of thought, and, if the state is stringently co- 
ercive and the people tolerate it, the schools 
will imitate the policy. Besides, men love 
the exercise of power, and teachers are no 
exceptions to this dangerous propensity. Ex- 
ternal compulsion, moreover, is the simple 
and easier way of governing; and, in fact, is 
all that is left to the teacher without 
resources. The resort to the rod and kin- 
dred measures stamps the teacher with inca- 
pacity for his vocation—that is, with in- 
ability to govern by the best methods. 
Everybody knows that the rod plays no such 
important part in the work of education as it 
formerly played. -Its sphere has been en- 
croached upon by superior influences. Its 
staunchest defenders only claim to use it but 
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‘«sparingly,’’ and the best teachers reject it 
openly and entirely. 

The old system is thus partially outgrown 
and much discredited ; but there has as yet 
been but little intelligent and adequate effort 
to organize the method of self-government 
in its place. The more offensive forms of 
coercion are abated ; but school-government 
still mainly rests upon external authority, 
though brought to bear in milder ways. 
There seems to be still but little recognition 
of the principle that the essential and su- 
preme work of education is to form charac- 
ter by the cultivation of self-control, which 
implies liberty and responsibility. And this 
is not to be learned by precept, but by prac- 
tice. Self-government, like music, can only 
be acquired by exercise ; and to gain this, the 
school itself must be worked by this method. 
Students must be thrown back upon them- 
selves, and habituated to responsible self 
direction. 

As this is the highest result of education, 
so it is undoubtedly the most difficult of at- 
tainment. The grosser forms of punishment 
may be quite dispensed with, and still the 
school government may be that of external 
care-taking and paternal regulation. ‘The 
model college president has been the man 
who could know or divine everything that 
is going on among the students, and circum- 


vent and disconcert them in all their little 
irregularities. Under this system it has ever 


been the ambition of the students to beat 


the faculty, and it naturally engenders a 
state of antagonism between the students and 
the governing authorities. Such a system 


by its very nature must fail to develop the 


most valuable traits of manhood. 
From this general point of view we ha 


taken much interest in the reform of colle 
giate government which has been attempted 
during the past year at Amherst. It 1s re- 
ported that President Seelye submitted anew 
plan to the faculty, that it was adopted, and 


that the results thus far have been in a high 
degree satisfactory. 


The method consists in placing the student 
and the college upon an equal footing, and 
bringing them into relation by mutual 
voluntary engagement. A correspondent 
of the Mew York Evening Post says: 

Every student upon entering college signs an 
agreement to observe its laws. This agreement 
isheld to be a contract. If it is broken there is 
an end ofthe contract, and the contracting par- 
ties are as they were before it was formed. 
The student is no longer a member of the col- 
lege, and the college owes nothing further to 
him. The ground taken by the Amherst 


College government is that the faculty are the 
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«crags 1e younger men who want an edu where he propos lucated. But the 
he manhood of the students is reco yntract is, that he is to govern himself, and 
and they are trusted fi gg themsel\ voluntaril\ vuare | luct to the pre- 
interference of the fact eee ea 
e of the contract compels the - ee institution. 
student from colleges ry pride, am all pled ged 
» students did not oT 
» of the new laws, anc 
resulting, however, in a renewal of the | ally to secure these force he side 


no 


contract by the ide in ‘oll rder, and thus avoid th nflict and an 
ha: urred before tl heetgetic O shen ism with its students t coercive govern 
it the students were to be rovern alse deceit < ened 16 tx caaeaiie 
y so far as their conduct is concern: . a : 
‘the only concern of the fac he ; ae ide 
ince of the contract and the 
idents, or the end of cont ‘lations | vigilant exercise « he m manly 
m if their promise should be broken haracter. lege thus become 
» this case, say the faculty, a higher t important sen school of moral s 
een observable am tu They ; 


ne const 


and off 
no | mnger wat hed 
called upon to act as pol 
freedom and self-ac« ountal 
re, ind con seque ntl 
portment than be fore. l 
informed that he is no or 1 member of 
lege because he has sk :n his promis 
the college laws, no further attenti 
m. Should he 
», because ; they 


given 


"AC tic 


erarad led « ac 
*town or not, just 
FO to another « ollege, ‘ 
from Amherst 


ment among the colleges, no stu 
from one to another with ut papers 


I showin} 
honot » dismissal. No student expelled fr 


in open door at the other. An 


withdrawn from that positi 
lye has made 
correction of the f 
yet relinquished the 
] he admission of 
from other colieges, nor are all w] 
contract placed on 


questions asked: on the 


admitted here without a caref 


antecedents and his stand 


gives satisfactory evidence tl 
kept. We have only relin« lished c thirtv vea ey are to be found in everv 
the other colleges to h¢ pus by heir p1 unty of the te. almost il very school 
ns In maintaining ou ict. lawy ers. 
We regard this " erll ‘nt Vin: lo tor rg7ymen, teache ¢ li ors, offi 
ionificance. r 
lenc® of libera 
—— ind 
an acknowledgme1 
ml of ‘the reform; bu 
ed when such an institution steps 
ward and plants itself upon a great A a8 
hitherto regarded as amen matter of theory 
It is more than a change in the form of g 
ernment; it is an actual transfer of the 
erning power. Contracts are common thing 
and it may seem a smaller matter that a st 
dent should make a contract with acolleg 
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and could not have been at a soldiers’ 
orphan school for any considerable length 
of time, as he is now /wenty-eight years of 
age. ‘This is a wonderful result, especially 
considering the unfavorable condition and 
surroundings of these children at the time 
they came under the care of the State. 

The Convention held at Harrisburg, Au- 
gust 24th, 25th and 26th, grew out of a wish 
on the part of many of the ‘‘ Sixteeners,’’ 
to form an organization that would keep 
alive the memories of their school life, and 
promote their future interests. - A prelim- 
inary meeting was held at Harrisburg last 
winter, when it was resolved to have a gen- 
eral ‘‘ Reunion’’ at the date named, and if 
possible perfect the contemplated organiza- 
tion. [n response to the call, over three 
hundred young men and women assembled 
in the House of Representatives, and contin- 
ued in session for three days; and we do 
not believe there could be collected there 
from any class of our young people, a body 
of men and women of the same age more 
prepossessing in manners and deportment, 
more intelligent, or better able to transact 
their own business and take care of them- 
selves. The most favorable impression was 
mace upon all who witnessed their proceed- 
ings. Governor Hoyt was surprised at the 
sight, and tears again and again coursed 
down the cheeks of Governor Curtin as he 
looked upon the fine forms and intelligent 
faces of the poor, little orphaned boys and 
girls that had been found in cellar and gar- 
ret, picked up from highway and by-way, 
and cared for under his direction when 
the system was first inaugurated. And no 
words can express the gratification of the 
writer, whose duty it was for so many years 
to be a father to these children. 

The opening session of the Convention 
was held on Wednesday evening. ‘The hall 
of the House of Representatives was densely 
packed, and large numbers of persons who 
would have gladly gained admission were 
unable todo so. Alvan S. Grow, of Lock 
Haven, presided. Addresses were delivered 
on the part of the ‘‘ Sixteeners’’ by Messrs. 
Grow, Vananker and Rockwell, and by 
Governors Hoyt and Curtin. Dr. Wicker- 
sham and Col. McFarland made a few re- 
marks at the close of the meeting. As the 
address of Gov. Curtin was the principal 
event of the evening, we present the follow- 
ing extracts fromit. The ex-Governor, ac- 
companied by Dr. Wickersham, was con- 
ducted to the hall by Posts 58 and 146, 


G. A. R. Hesaid: 


Many of you were children, and many of 
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| you may have been in this hall on a memor- 
able occasion when the presence of three hun- 


dren and forty-five soldiers’ orphans influenced 
the counsels of the legislature and saved the 
schools at the most critical period of their his- 
tory; and no doubt many of you were in Phila 
delphia, on the fourth of July, 1866, when two 
hundred and bullet-riddled 


flags 


seventeen 
were returned to the State, and when the pres 
ence of more than twelve hundred soldiers’ 
orphans was the chief interest of that grand 
pageant. 

The organization of the soldiers’ orphans’ 
schools was not a charity, but a fulfillment 
of the covenant made between the soldiers 
and the people at home. Through the public 
journals and in speeches solemn promises 
were made that their wives and children 


should be cared for, and that the latter should 
be maintained by the State. Their children 
could not be left to spasmodic and irregular 
charity, and it pleased Divine Provinence to 
induce the people of the State to maintain and 
educate these orphans, who were not paup 
but wards of the State. The purity of the work 
fully justified the State in standing by its agree- 


ment. No State has done as much Penn 
sylvania for her soldiers’ orphans, and no 
nation, ancient or modern, has equaled her in 
this respect. The State, in her treatment of the 
soldier's orphan, stands beyond and above all 
precedent. She is a noble and grand old 
State, and her people are highly patriotic, and 
I have no doubt the soldiers’ orphans here il- 
lustrate by their lives that the State did but its 
duty in creating their schools to the memory of 
their fathers.. I think this is a proper time 
and an appropriate place to say that this 
ought to be our last war. With regard to 
the Rebellion, Pennsylvania never had done 
anything to provoke it. But when the attempt 
was made at the life of the government, she 
was ahead of all States in furnishing men and 
money. If necessary she would have spent her 
last dollar and sent her last man to put down 
the rebellion, as she would have given her last 
dollar to educate and maintain her soldiers’ 
orphans. : ' 7 

I cannot commend too highly, ladies and 
gentlemen, your pious purpose in this assem 
blage. You do justice to yourselves, to the 
people of the State, whose wards you have 
been, in uniting together in mutual support and 
assistance to each other. The citizens who 
have been called to fill the chief executive 
office of the State have in a most commendable 
manner sustained by all their official influence 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools, and it is but 
just to say that the gentlemen who have been 
called to discharge the immediate duties con 
nected with your schools, have performed their 
official services faithfully. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, the first superintendent, was a man who 
devoted his life to the interests of public edu- 
cation, and who laid the foundation of the sys- 
tem which has been pursued by his successors, 


Colonel McFarland, his immediate successor, 
maimed in the war as a soldier, gave to you 
zealous, sympathetic and active support; and it 


et eee ee 












for me to refer to tha 
htened educator and patriot 
to-day to take 

' Indeed it 
mention thi 


is quite unnecessary 
learned and enlig 
man who is in your presence 
part in your proceedings. 
unnecessary to 


active 


would be quite 


name of Dr. Wickersham, and it is a pleasins 
reflection that the gentleman recently called to 
the head of the department comes with a repu 
ition to justify the expectation that hi 


t 
faithfully discharge the delicate duties of h 
pl ice tow urds the remnant of 
Orphans who still remain in the schools. 
Accept my many thanks for the honor of 
your invitation to be present on this occasio1 
and for the hearty reception it is your pleasur« 
to give me; and you will allow me to sug 
that if at this meeting, you will at som: 
subsequent gathering of the same ; 
so arrange that Colonel | ellent history 
of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools of Pennsy 
vania may be re-written and enlarged by th 
gentleman, or some other person equally co 
pet ‘nt for such duty, so that not only the peo 
ple of other of this Union, but that all 
1c nations of the earth, and all humanity, 
know how much Pennsylvania 
the sufferings and horrors of war, 
example may be imitated. However it may be 
with you, ladies and gentlemen, I will go back 
home with most ag 
memories of this meeting, and, wisl 


the Soldie 


not 
characte) 


aul's ex 


) otates 
} 
i 


, 
did to reli 


ind that 


to my reeabie impression 
you all individual happiness and prosperity in 
the future, say farewedl/. 

Chursday and Friday were days of busi 
ness. A permanent organization was ef 
fected, and 
read and addresses delivered. The. ** Re 


officers elected. Eissays W 


union was pronounced by everybody 
decided success. The second will take pia 


in August next year. 
i il 


HARVARD LECTURES ON 
PEDAGOGY. 


TE continue the suggestive abstracts of 
Dr. Hall’s lectures at Harvard. W 
hope ft the | h 


+ See ectures published in full. 
event of no 


[t is an small significance t 
see our oldest and strongest college take up 
this work of teaching teachers. It has bee: 
done for many years at the most distin 
guished universities of the Old World, but 


here. 


it ls new 


NUMBERS, THE BASIS OF MATHEMATICS. 


Mathematics is still the most perfect and e 
system of truth; the one which 
reatest concentration and independent ener 
on the part of students, and the one thing wh 
can never be learned by heart. Even Plat 
The Republic, the leading educational wor 
antiquity, says that no one was educated wl 
did not know mathematics. Mind, unedu 
nnot grasp the idea of numbers beyond 3 or 5. 


1is is proven by scientific experiments, meas- 


requires th 


> 


Ci 


i 
Tr} 
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iring time required for the perception of irreg- 
ular-grouped poi ina dark chamber illumin 
ated by ase f electric sparks, and by more 
complicated experiments with the metronome, 
grouping numbers in time and space. The 
primitiv« d kn umbers only up to five, 
ten, or twen ind d the fingers of the hand 
l Iany languages have no numbers 
bo The Roman ers were thought by 
5 r the first letters of the old Etrus- 

es, but pictures of the fingers 

I dig 5 V rt I nad, et 

Phe of counte1 rosaries; etc., was 

er tne I I rv, in the Orientand 
Occide \ vel nts e abacus was contin- 
| long he At mbols were intro- 
duced he neal algorithm,’’ which 
ive 1 » on, mediation, and other 
rul ‘ wel! oug! o be cognate with, 
ind as « rtant as the four fundamen- 
tal rule 1met [The essential feature 
of th d was that ficures had one 
sol ther positi l value 

Dut t nt s which followed, from 
tne I e [oth many original irtifi- 

luced, and text-l 5, to 

he ral | dred wel \ ten 

ring n Y \ | i qi > l whether 

the aritl shoul re or applied was 
dist e ¢ reat length the 18th century. 

] Kru | Schmidt, Grube, 
and T were spoken of; and great merit 
was d to Grube, who taught that the 
hild s d fi be vel ! rs as high as 

n, ans the fundamental rules of arith 

et erformed with these simple 

mber higher numbers were ven. 
Eve | l ( DE taught too ¢ rly, 
nd work sh d precede all pro 
or blackboard. 
\ matics, 1s mainly a 
liscip d there is » such 
[ C I pacity, except so far 
’ her pa of ! ntrating the at- 
tent Vit it el I i single pou As 
tl mic! $s ofte! or to turn his at- 
te O vs of analysis and of his 
ll l V with I ill 

r i e tis f the human body, 
o th I st MS ] t turn h t 
vard the | f the human mind, 

part e wh é tention. The 
cifte en th point anc the field of 
itt ) that betwee 1 the centr ind 
f Vet vy analo can 

be dra f the 1 d its known law 
» ft ( t l which is, after all, 

~ ] } ‘ 
ly , 

The tea ( thm«e n the different 
grades be done s far as possibl y 
the sal r. Appli thmetic is taught 

1 this bett r, p ps, than anywhere 
Ise in< sil vette t in we teach ly 
ther branch ut the rel ns of number 

d for t es, are ins d on far less th 
n the b ) ental school Arithmetic is 
he easiest ) To! yr te icher or a mere 
drill-m h, but one of the hardest to 
be taupi vell 
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Let the pupils first be taught to understand 
the relations of numbers, then to practice them- 
selves, and finally to apply these numbers to 
practical life. 

NUMBERS, GEOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY. 

Numbers.—The true object of mathematical 
studies is to secure pure mental concentration on 
the abstract relations and combinations of num- 
bers. General laws alone are fundamental. 
Quality and intensity of attention is the main 
difference between the mathematical powers ot 
pupils. Much stress is laid upon the visible per- 
ception of numbers, or arithmetic to the eye, as 
taught in Russia and Germany. In the use of 
concrete things, the mind isabstracted from the 
purely mental conception of number. Mental 
work is the important element in German 
schools. Pure arithmetic should precede ap- 
plied. The true order is (1), pure number, (2) 
practice, (3) application. A Boehme’s Reclem- 
buchen, containing 4000 examples in 24 pages, 
at a cost of five cents, was shown as a sample 
German text-book in arithmetic. 


_ - > ew 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN 
SCHOOLS. 
SOMETHING TO MAKE THE RISING GENERA- 
TION SELF-SUPPORTING. 


NLY a little while ago, public attention 

was called to the danger of over-study 
by the death of two pupils, one from brain 
fever and the other by suicide, both result- 
ing from mental excitement and too much 
application to study. In connection with 
what was said in relation to the subject at 
that time, and the general protest that arose 
against the system, it may be interesting to 
note the conclusions of a committee who 
have been investigating the subject of indus- 
trial education in Boston, and who believe 
that the introduction of industrial teaching 
into the public schools will serve as an ex- 
cellent means of prevention of over-study. 
The investigation was made at the instance 
of the associated charities of Boston, who, 
simultaneously with the associated charities 
of Philadelphia and other cities, are devot- 
ing their attention to industrial education. 
In New York also the subject is receiving a 
a great amount of attention from individ- 
uals and societies. The experiments made 
in kindergartens and workingmen’s schools 
in this city encourage a hope that industrial 
education will sooner or later become a 
component part of the public school cur- 
riculum. The Boston committee report that 
they believe that industrial training, or the 
training of the hand and eye, and thereby 
the mind as well, is an invaluable element 
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of education, and deserves recognition and 
support such as have been given to so-called 
literary education ; that it is calculated to 
interest many who do not care for the 
purely literary studies, and that it develops 
faculties which other studies do not. They 
believe it should, therefore, to a limited 
extent, be adopted as a part of the public 
school system, and will in that way gain an 
influence which as a private enterprise it 
never would. 

To show how far America is behind the 
other great nations in the execution of this 
reform, the committee obtained statistics 
showing that Australia has 1,037 schools 
for technical instruction, 4,296 teachers, 
and 97,713 pupils, besides schools of for- 
estry, mining, and agriculture. Bavaria 
has 1,671 industrial schools for girls, with 
1,837 teachers, and 71,635 pupils, a poly 
technic school at Munich, 36 technological 
schools, and four of agriculture. In Ger- 
many there are 34 schools of architectnre, 
25 of mining, 17 of forestry, 108 of com- 
merce, 146 of agriculture, 1o veterinary, 
Denmark 


S\ hools, ‘ with 


and 86 other technical schools. 
‘‘farmers’ high 
39135 students, of whom 1,003 are { 
In Holland there are 11 navigation schools 
and 32 industrial and drawing schools. In 
Switzerland 4,373 females are employed in 
France 


has 49 
m iles. 


schools teaching needlework. In 
a commission was fora long time engaged 
in the collection of evidence upon the suc- 
cess of industrial education elsewhere, and 
reported strongly in favor of it. It was 
also declared by directors of large industrial 
establishments, that generally the deplorable 
absence of elementary instruction, even 
among the most intelligent of the workmen, 
was one of the greatest obstacles to the im- 
provement of the artisan and the progress of 
industrial art. 

The Boston committee point out that 
when Americans consider further what has 
been done in Russia and Austria in the 
matter of industrial education, they must 
conclude that unless they give more atten- 
tion to these matters, they may in time 
come to depend on foreign artisans. They 
say that industrial training should not be 
carried to the extent of teaching the actual 
trades, which is no more the work of the 
public than it would be to teach ministers, 
doctors, and lawyers their professions. Such 
complete training would bring the public 
into competition with private enterprise. 

The committee say that the object of a 
sghool training should be to give a general 
skill which may readily be turned to ac- 
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OPENING OF THE NORMAI 
SCHOOLS. 


IMPROVEMENTS AN 


N response to 
Principals of tl 
schools, we have rece 


rorma 
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Done ‘ntered for the preset 

daents entere tor th present 

additions and improvements to 
he ch inges in te: 

evidence 


MILLERS\ 
} session of tl 
opened Sept. 12th, with 
ve attendance There ar 
dents in the Normal school, 
ladies and 122 gentlemen. | 
applicants have not yet 
already in the Model sch 
rirls, making 60 in all. 
winter will number 80 
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pox in town seriously interfered with our at- 


tendance. Extensive additions have been 


made to the apparatus in the departments of 


natural science and mathematics. Workmen 
have been busy all the vacation upon the build- 
ings and grounds, putting them in good condi- 
tion. The main hall has been renovated so 
that it is as fresh as when it was dedicated. 
The only change in the Faculty is the resig- 


nation of Miss O'Connor in the department of 


penmanship, drawing and painting. The chair 
has not yet been filled. 
VEST CHESTER. 

The school opened Aug. 29th, and has now 
go males and 71 females in the Normal depart- 
ment, and 53 students in the Model school. 
More than these have engaged rooms, and will 
be here very soon. This is a considerable in- 
crease over past years, twenty-five more than 
last year. The ladies’ rooms have been made 
more comfortable by partially carpeting them, 
by furnishing all the beds with woven wire 
mattresses, and by fitting out the rooms with 
wash-stands, bowls and pitchers. 

Great improvements and additions have been 
made tothe muscum. The large collection of 
birds hae been carefully gone over, and such as 
needed it remounted by a skillful taxidermist, 
and by numerous additions has been made 
very complete. The herbarium, containing 
perhaps 40,000 specimens, has been put into 
most complete order, and scientifically classi- 
fied. The minerals are now being arranged 
by Mr. W. W. Jefferis, the well-known miner- 
alogist of West Chester; and numerous addi- 
tions are being made tothem. Dr. Hartman 
has classified and arranged the shells. Appa- 
ratus to the value of $700 has been added to 
the scientific department during the past year. 
A great deal of refurnishing in different parts 
of the building has also been done. There 
have been no resignations in the Faculty ex- 
cept that of the Principal: but three new 
teachers have been employed to assist in the 
various departments, the faculty now number- 
ing seventeen instructors. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The school year and fall term opened Mon- 
day, September 5, with 165 students in the 
Normal school; 70 gentlemen and g5 ladies. 
There ar 130 pup ls in the Model S¢ hool; boys 
71, and girls 65. 

We have put two coats of tinted rubber paint 
on the walls and ceilings of all our recitation- 
rooms, and repaired furniture and _ painted 
wood-work in the same rooms. We are putting 
spring beds into the ladies’ dormitory, in all the 
rooms. ‘The grounds have been laid out after 
a beautiful design ;alarge and choice variety of 
trees, flowers, and shrubbery has been planted, 
andthe walks are now being paved with large, 
flat flag-stone. An iron fence has been built 
the entire length of the grounds in front of the 
buildings, and a street opened in front adjacent 
to grounds from Third street to Second and the 
railroad and river. A large sewer pipe for the 
complete drainage of grounds and outbuildings 


is in process of construction. A new well has 
been dug to accommodate more particularly the 
ladies’ dormitory with drinking wat 


The Trustees have also contracted for steam 


heating for the entire capacity of t chool 
buildings. This work is to be comy d this 
fall, before cold weather. It isto be done inthe 
best style of steam heating, to be ; anteed 


satisfactory before pa d for. It is to be suf- 


fitient to heat the whole building to Fahren- 
heit in coldest weather. These improvements 
have all been finished or begun thi mmer. 
Those in progress to be completed this fall. 
Three hundred and fifty dollars’ w 1 of ap 
paratus has been added to the department of 
natural science: 

The Cyclopedia Britannica has b | ed 
in the reference library, and repairs and im- 
provements of miscellaneous and m r char 
acter are the order of the day in all d part- 
ments and directions. 

Prof. Noss, vice-principal and teacher of hi 
torical sciences, has accepted a position as man- 


= I 
aging teacher in Pershing’s School in Pittsburgh. 


His place is filled by Prof. W. he Ja cman his 


predecessor in that department in this hool 
for several years subsequent to graduation here. 
No other change in faculty. Ve have upwards 
of thirty in our Senior cl t pre with 


iSS at ] 


others out teaching, ind prepared ») resume i 
work in the winter and spring. 

The school authorities never felt in better 

pirits on account of the condition and promise 
of the school. The school property wa er 
n so good conait n The | ul eI 
more enthusiastic, nor the tude! l al 
and industrious. The school nev pened 
with a larger attendance in the corresponding 
term, although it opens in tropical two 
weeks earlier than | 
LOCK HAVEN. 

The school opens for the winter term as fol- 
lows: 71 ladies in Normal department, and 83 
gentleman; in the Model school ls and 
g boys, with a number yet to hear from in both 


department 
No changes whatever have been made in 


the faculty. The Trustees are finishing and 
preparing lor oct upancy two Lol of the 
south wing of the building. This will give us 
accommodations for about niy mM yoard 
ers ; and, from present indications, eve room 
in the building will be occupied next summer. 


School opens September 5th for w term. 
The number of males in Normal department is 
59, females, 77 ; in the Model department there 
are (about) 17 boys and 20 girl 

No additions worthy of mention have been 
provided. <A few repairs and alterat have 
been made to increase facilities for w 

Numerous changes in the faculty h been 
made. Dr. J. H. French, late princi has 
resigned; his place is not yet permanently 
filled; Prof. Fair is officiating as acting princi- 


pal. Prof. J. H. Young, in the department of 
languages, is succeeded by Prof. J. E. Walter. 
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necessity of simplifying as well the course and 
plan of study as the contents of text-books used 
in the public schools. 

Any parent with children attending school, 
who will make but a cursory examination of the 
books which they study, will be surprised to see 
how technical and voluminous such volumes 
have become since his s« hool day s, when as good 
or better scholars were turned out with the use 
of one-half the number of books now required, 
and the absorption of | than one-third the 
amount of matter they contain. There exists 
a growing conviction that the present system is 
not an improvement upon the old one, and it is 
open to the suspicion that in these latter days 
the advantages of book-makers and _ book- 
publishers have sometimes been consulted to 
the detriment of the interests of scholars and 
of the efficienc y of si hools. 


—> = 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


TEACHING READING THE SECOND READER. 

HE pupil should be taught how to prepare 
the lesson. Let the teachér write in a neat 
hand the list of words which are placed for 
spelling at the head of the lesson. This may 


be done before and after s« hool, or at the inte 
missions, or it may be done whenever needed. 
It is important work, and well worth the time 
it requires. In preparing the lesson, each pupil 
should carefully copy on his slate this list of 
words. Besides this, he may copy a paragraph 


or two of his lesson. He should do this wit 


out fail. The teacher ought to designate the 
precise amount to be copied. \ child should 
know when he has performed his task. 


1 


In the next place, the pupil may read over 


1 
il 


his lesson, and write out on his slate every new 
word and every old word whose definition he 
has forgotten. The pupil brings to the recita- 
tion all this written work, where it is examined 
by thi teacher, who marks the errors the 
omission of a period or comma, a misspelled 
word, a small letter which should be a capital, 
or a failure to indent the first line of the para- 
graph. The work should be marked according 
to its merits, both on the slate and in the class- 
book. The difficult words which the children 
have written upon their slates ought to be trans 
ferred to the board, unk they are in the list 
already there. 

Before reading, each word on the blackboard 
should be pronounced by the class distinctly 
and forcibly, and promptly. The proper dia- 


critical marks should be placed over at least 


every new word, and perhaps over all. Accu- 
rate pronunciation is of more importance than 
its great neglect indicates. One star in the fu- 
ture glory of our nation shall be that the Ameri- 
can people north, south, east, west, in city and 
in country, all pronounce alike and correctly 
the words of our “mother tongue.’ That star 
must be placed there by our system of public 
schools. 


Articulation, ‘‘an accurate and distinct utter- 
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ance of the elementary sounds, eithe ly o1 
in combination,” is a1 portant | f pro 
nunciation, and should receiv: ti at 
every recitation. Let the conson 5 b 
stamped upon the \ 1 like the le na 
newly-issued coin. Little time may be required 
for this pronouncing ex¢ e if th on is 
properly prepared The teacher stan¢ it the 
board and points to the word, and t class 
pronounces it in concert In add 1 to this, 
each word should be defined and inc: ited 
into a sentence by the class. 

Now thé class are ready for readir Proper 
attitude of the body, position of tl feet, 
hands, head and book, should bi vel 
ingly insisted on. ‘The first essential to good 
reading is to read with ease. Vit) this 
there can be no ‘‘energy, variety, and ele 
gan e.”’ Another essential is to re | with ex 
pression, to Say omethin t I a way 
that the hearer will not have to ve careful 
attention to catch the thought say if » that 
he cannot help but heat and unde: 

It isa sood ¢ xercise for a pupil t I | 
in his own language what he himsel vhat 
some one else has re ad, é his p! rd 
expression, cultivates attention, and sti thens 
the memory. Some people read much, but 
remember little. T1 are alway n 
an argument because they have 1 net 
recollection of what they should | 

Criticism is almost « | 
ment.’ Errors should be pointed out 
the class and teacher. Reading fre ple 
mentary readers and pape! 1dd t to 
the recitation, and does 0d 

The lesson in th text-reader shi 1 be 
thoroughly mastere: The meani! every 
new word should be learned. TI t 
expressed should bi t pe d in I Iness 
Towns and countries, etc., referre hould 
be located on-the outlins map, and | | on 
the imaginations of the class ! 
should be emp! asized and instillee I c h 
young mind. 

' Some reasons why a few teacl r ot 
more successfuk are : 

1. They do not themselves mal ( il 
pre paration for teaching the less« They 
do not instruct the class how t t . 
They do not h iny definite o t } 
through the recitation. Tl 
making a point. 4. They wast ling 
to be prompt, ind hav ng in d 
nite to accomplish. 5. Their pupils waste 
time by drawlins and he ting and bling 
over words which they should have learned in 
preceding lessons. 6. The teachei ply 
hears each one read, pronounces for | the 
difficult words, and tells him to stop ng at 


the pauses. 
All this may be called hearing a recitation, 


but it is not teaching re iding. Che best I can 
say for such ‘‘ keeping school,’’is that it is the 
worst way possible of accomplishing a od. 


Some have attended school where readir 
was thus taught, and yet have learned to read. 
It is probable they learned to drawl at school 
and to read at home.—S. 47. Prather. 
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better that the commonwealth itself make 
ments to meet such expenses, than to suffer the con- 
tinuance of a practice which imposes upon the gener- 
osity of the superintendent-elect to pay them, and 
such generosity 
as an inducement in securing votes in his own behalf. 
s, the candidate elect, as gathered 
tand that of many others, 
ing custom, and pay or cause to 
rious school directors 
to meet the neces- 
the election, 
as to 


subjects him to the charge 

While M. F. Ca 
from his own sworn st 
did follow the prevail 
be paid afler th ection 


atemen 


sums of money deemed ades 


sary expenses of their attenc 
yet the testimony was not 

warrant us in believing that 
paid any moneys to purchas 
or to corrupt the freedom of 
of any school directors of T 
we know of no r« 
commission, feeling 
our | art to thwart the 


that 
will 


to vi 


of such a character 
caused to be 
his own favor, 
upon the part 
and hence, 
withholding his 
upon 
choice of the school 


sasons for 


it would be 
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of using 


juate 
l 
lance upon 
he paid or 
e€ votes i 
franchise 
lioga county ; 
longer 
arbitrary 


and 


directors, upon whom the duty of sé lecting a county 


superintendent has b 


Respectfully, 


een im] 


by law. 
KE. E. HIGBEE, 


nt of Public Lnst 
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SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 





THE following named superintendents have been 
commissioned since the publication of the list of 
school officers: 
acieaer: 3 ie 
COUNTY, CITY OR NA POST OFFICE. 

BOROUGH. 

Tioga County . Bees GM = Son aaa Nelson. 
‘ F. C. Derr, vice M. 
Montour County. : * Danville. 

- rege tes dry 
Meadville...... Henry R. Roth..... Meadville. 
Johnstown...... T. B. Johnston.. Johnstown. 
Dunmore...... L. R. Fowler... ....' Dunmore. 


Martin L, 
Harry F. I 
V.G. ¢ 


Beaver Falls... 
Phoenixville... . 
COIry .....66-. 
Lewis Stra 
has changed hi 
Ebensbure. 


yer, oup rinten 


P. O. ad 


urlis... 


Knight... Beaver Falls. 
eister.... Phoenixville 
. Corry. 


lent of Cambria county 


lress from Johnstown to 


rer 


PERMANENT CERTII 


NAME. 


NO, 


2838, Ella Kaup... 


2839] Annie K. Brown 

2840 Lizzie Loeser........ 
2841|Isaac Kemble....... 
2842' Bessie Burnett....... 


3 Mary Jones......... 
aGaa\ A. L. Rtien. . «22000 
Emma B. 
2846|J. B. Moyer......... 
Kz ite Os ler sieoteecede 


Kopp 


2848 John J. Bergan...... 
2849 J oh. rrr 
2850|S. W. Hill.......... 
2 “ge Laura A. Munger. 


A oon eceecsecs 
iH p MAME. che vens 
aa 54 Sue = I ytle. 


2855, Mrs. S. E. McCune. 


ICATES GRANTED. 


RESIDENCE, 


— 


St. Clair, $6 
Pottsville, $s 
lower City, “6 
Pottsville, “ 
Donaldson, “6 
Tremont, a 
Tower City, 6 
Pottsville, “6 
Glen ( arbon, ss 
Ashland, és 


Hughesville, Lycoming. 
Carbondale, Lackawanna 
St. Nicholas, Schuylkill. 
Mt. Pleasant, Westm’d co. 
Finleyville, Washington. 
Braddock, Allegheny co. 


arrange- 


ruction. 


kill co. 








2856 Mrs. Mary E. Corey..|!Braddock, Alle ny co 
2857 A. D. Rank..... Cogan Station, Ly ¢ 
2858 R. E. Cambridg Sandy Ridge, ¢ entre co 
2859 J. C. Shefler.........|Pleasant Gap, 

2560 J. Reese Van Orner.. Bellefont 

2501 James I. Sweeney... ./Clarion, Clarion 

2862 Thos. P. Meyer......|Lock Haven, ( mn co. 
2863 I. L. McCloskey. “ 

2864 Rose R. Sanner omerset, S ! ) 
286siCarrie Rice........ Scranton, Lackaw’nnaco 
2866 Carrie A. Ke nyon Olyphant 

2867 Julia Kennedy....... Provid 

S56. Ff. POUT <ccccass Curwer ( rfield. 
2869 |. Patterson..... ] perity, W noton. 
2870 R ag ea Freeck 0 
2871 Sadie L. Cochran Karns City, | ( 
2872 Lucy M. Shattuck Mil ! co 
2873'C. A. Riddle...... Indiana, Indiana co 
287 4\Ce ‘ora E. Stuckfield...| Robella, Allegheny co. 
2875|Maggie A. Gallagher../Barnhart’s Mills, Butler 
2876 Penel pe L. Allen...!|Whitestown, 

a877iW. Mi Nickle. .....5. Monroe, Clarion co 
2878 W. oy See Clarion, 

2579 Eyerie FRU 2k ces Catfish, a 

2880 Caleb Conner.......- Clonmell, Lang r co, 
2881\|M. D. Mull.... Voganville, 

2882 aT E. Slaymaker.. Gap, 

2883 O. Hench... ...«% Port Royal, Ju O. 
2884 F P. Cummin Bodinsville, | 

2885 Jennie V. Rentz...... Montg’ery S 

2886 Jennie A. Strachan... McKeespo \] ny. 
2887 Mattie E. Harrison... “ ; 
2888 Emmett W. Aumiller.. Liverpool, I vy ¢ 

2859 j 8 =) 9 Ts ry li etree ts Be nett, A hel 

2890 Jno. S. krmentrout.. ./ Kutztown, Ber 

2891 J. G. Bohn.. Lebanon, | I 

2892 Jennie K.S le Pittsburgh, | 

2892'C. G ~ MD cccccccs a 

28094 Sadie . Brow aes Mt Oliver, All ny ) 
28905 Mrs. : nnie Erwin... | Pittsburgh, 
2896 D. H. Cobb.... Ulysses, P 

2897 David RK. Campbell... McKee rt ( ny. 
2898 Robert M. Walker. ..| Beech Cliff, All y CO. 
2899 John J. Williams.....'Emswort! 

2900 Josial 2)... See Harmersville 

2901 _aeord S. New Wiikinsbure, 
2902|/Sam’] Hai - See Mar ld Va 

2903 Ida McFlanigan Broadhead 

2904'Alice R. Kuhns..... McKeesport 

2905|N. E. Scott..... se 

2906 Lizzie G. Slater Mansfield \ \ 

2907 R. J. Philliy Mt. Oliver 

2908/Anna b. Christy. ....)/Elizal 

2909 Florence H Doug! ss. Bosto1 

29010 Emma McMillen.....)| Mansfield V: y 
2o11\A. H. Mercer...... 

2012|\Wm. P. Watt....... Vancefort 

2913)/ Jenni McClarren.. Walker’s Mill 
2914|Mary C. Walk oe és ‘ 

2915 Edw. Montooth...... H ype ¢ hur . 

29016) Lizzie Douthett....../Thorn Hill, 

2917 Walter Unks........ West View, 

2918|Sadie J. McMillen. . .|Mansfield Valley,‘ 
2019/Ella Deemer........ Beech C] 

2920\ Ida. M. McCaughan../| Elizabeth, 

2921/W. B. Dummett. Allegheny City, “ 
2922|Mary E. Bole...... Wilkinsburg 

2923|John B. Arbuckle... {Mansfield Vall 

2924 Mrs. Ida E. Anderson.| Wilkinsburg, 
2925|Maggie W. Walte Johnstown, Cam ), 
2926) Mz ary E. Gageby..... S “s 
2927|]. R. Baker..... .|Shade Gap, Huntingdon. 
2925|Clara A. E ngelbach. . Johnstown, Cambria co. 
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For several years past many of those interested in 


the matter of education, connected with Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, have considered it very 
advisable that there should be a general superintend- 
ent, who should have an oversight over all the schools 
under the care of the various constituent quarterly 
meetings. Such an officer should reside in or near 
Philadelphia, be interested or engaged in educational 
work, and make periodical visits to all the schools; 


and by syst 


1} 
at 





matizing and grading the work done, it 
was expected that greater and better results could be 
attain 

After mature consideration, the committee on edu- 
cation, atits meeting u Philadelp! ia, selected Gee eL. 
Maris, of West Chester, to be superintendent, and he 
has signified his willingness to accept the position, In 





i 
t< 


connection with this superintendency of all the schools, 


Prof. Maris will also be at the head of the normal 
department of Swarthmore College, and both the 
schools and college will doubtless reap the benefit of 
his services in the two capacities 


Upon receiving the resignation of Prof. George L. 
Maris, the Board of Trustees of the West Chester 
State Normal School unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

i yeas, George L. Maris has tendered to this 
board his res ation of the office of Principal of the 
West Chester State Normal School, which he has 
hitherto held; Therefore be it, 

Rese , That we accept the same, to take effect 
at the time mentioned in his letter of resignation. In 
thus accepting Mr. Maris’ res 
place upon our minut 
ation of the ue nd 


gnation, we desire to 
es an expression of our apprect- 
extent of the services which 





he has renders 1S school, « 1d Ol the loss WwW 
by his retirement from our service. Years ago 
! 


sustain 
he took the office of Principal, when the school was 
in its infancy and had but little character or reputa 


tion as an institution of learning. Since then under 
his untiring activity and industry, and by the skill, 
faithiulne in ility with which he has discharged 
the duties of his office, the school has attained a de- 
gree of prosperity and usefulness of which he may 
justly feel proud. And we further wish to express 
respect n man, and our earnest wishes for 
his success in the new field of labor on which, we 
have learned, is about to enter 

Re Chat our Secretary requested to hand 


to Mr. Maris a cepy of these minutes. 


THE citizens of Unionvi and vicinity, Chester 


county, recently held a meeting for the purpose of 
petitioning the Court to give them permission to form 
an independent school district composed of such por 


tions of East Marlborough and Newlin townships as 





are directly adjacent to th village. If the effort 
should prove successful purpose is to establish a 
high school. Good! Forty-fi years a we attended 
in this same villag vith othe ys and girls, a littl 


since turned over to ot 


uses. We vote for a High School! 
Je HN H. Frencu, LL. D., was the recipient, on the 





occasion of his retirement from the principalship of 


the State Normal School at Indiana, Pa., recently, ol 
a handsome ld watch, as a token of esteem, from 


the Faculty and students of the institution. The local 





paper says. »f the I 


A surprise had been prepared by the I aculty and 


, 
: I 

students for Dr. French, the retiring principal, in the 

presentation of a handsome gold watch. ‘The watch 


bears the inscription, “To Dr, French, from friends in 
Indiana, July 14th, 18812’ The Doctor, concealing 
his emotion with difficulty, responded with thanks, 


and ike of the steady progress of the hool and 


its present fine condition. The Doctor leaves the 





school amid the regrets of many friends ar pul 
and at tl close of one of the most 





successful years in the history of the Non 


ITEMS FROM SUPERINTENDEN' 


ARMSTRON Phe rs hav a 
salaries of teach il township in 1 I hav 
held examinations, ¢€ cept one. The ex] ni | 
teachers are | sing got examinat ns, e W ] 


prepared f 


tors are asking for No. 1 teachers; t y, * We 





want no mot! $20 teachers.” I have exar 140 
applicants, and ré ted SI rhe latt 

able examinations in some of the bra ; 
failed in others. I can only say, I y duty 
to all ind those wl j ed : | I t lve 

1 do not blame the ] t muc their 
instructors The ti | his They n al 
lowed to recite with | in hand, oO 
confidence in themselves. They do not vy when 
they have an « le solve I bel ting 
on the books, but I would have them mn". 


To those who failed I would say, ** Don’t 





ship ;” try it next year. ‘The direct ted 
in their work, ar try to secure § ) I 
paying about all they can afford in m« the town 
shiy Various improvements in build ! furni 
ture are also to be not lam glad t pe ie 
so much interested in f 

BER} Lh I } t in 

lucational I \] 1 n 
largely attended el live dis n 
erecting new sche l-houses. Heidel Wo 
elsdorf have added one month each to th term 

giving them nd seven mont! 

out one-half of th ricts will pay 5 

n were paid | yeal 

BEDFORI Lo I ] cn n in 
operation at Everett, Schellsburg, Pl \ W ood- 
burg, Hyndman, and Elbinsville. So f them wet 
well attended, an work | Ss lls- 
burg and Pleasa nder | \ und 
| tts 1 ] ll I 
held and M n wil Ip re t I 

i 








Prof J W H c | been ¢ n 
Everett; Prof. J. C1 hbaum he N I I 
Board, and Mr. F. I I y the S j [ 
new houses at § Ne ] 

erected as 1 idl rcumstal! ‘ | l] 
private school t! inty show o! 
about four hundred 

BUTLER. \ ¢ odly number of new scl houses 
have been built during the summer, and « I re in 
process of erection. All of the new hou l some 
of the old ones will be supplied npr patent 
furniture. 

BLair.—Logan, Taylor, and Frankstow1 trict 
have each inc their school te nth; 
und most of th ts } eased 5 

CAMBRIA Examinations are well att y di 
rectors and citizens. New furniture will placed in 
a number of districts lore female teachers will be 
engaged this year than last, owing to the fact that our 
young men are finding more permanent en yment 


elsewhere. A course of study has been prepared for 


the schools. 


CENTRE —Potter township is erecting a two-story 
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successful teachers are leaving the profession. This 
is to be recrett l,as tl schools will suffer by the 
changes thus n tated. The supply of applicants 
is about equal to the demand. Asa rule, applicants 


came to the exam y well prepared to meet 


the a Idjgional requirements in the standard for 
teachers’ certificates, which was slightly raised over 
that of last year Several school-houses are in cour 

of erection. ‘Teachers’ and directors’ meetings will 
be held in each district prior to the opening of the 


schools. 
Mc Kr AN. In 


repaired and new patent 


me districts 


buildings 
furnitur 


est step in the right direction is the increa ol 
teachers’ wages, which is very marked in certain se¢ 
tions. 

MONTGOMERY New houses will be built in the 
following districts: Cheltenham, Upper Providence, 
Pottstown, Ambler, Perkiomen, Worcester, Franconia, 
Lower Salford, and Frederic]! 

NORTHAMPT¢ Ihe ntendent thinks ther 


is more studying done by the teachers 


than ever before, which 


to accom] I 

MIFFLIN.—Fi new hool-hou re in process 
of erection—all to | upplied with patent furnitur 
At the close of the normal n, which was well 
attended, the t pl | the Superintendent 
with a very fine chair and Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. ‘“ Our brief r of four weeks to 
gether,” says tl fficer, ‘ eloped many pleasant 
memories and ciation memories that we will all 
love to cherish 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Several districts are erectin 
new school-hot und others improving their furni 
ture Thre are in operation There wa 
avery gene! ] tendan yf rectors and citizens at 
the Aucust examination It lite Common t 
see the full Board | t lway me, neal 
always an rity Ch \ ne of interest in th 
schools are many and quite encouraging. ‘The teacl 
ers are, for the st part, o 1e material 

PERRY.— Tl Superinte t says: ** The h 
of the county are not meeting the demands of the 
times, or t vis! f the most progr ve citizens; 
and oc ionally the whole system is pronounced a 
failure, and Ri 1 Grant W! is quoted in justi 
cation. I conceive that the whole troubl rises fre 
the lac! f organization in the various educational 
forces, and too little supervision attempted in past 
The above is m nosis of t case, and following 





is my remedy, to be applied rl y and internally 

A thorouvh system of supervl n, whereby the 
Superintendent may becom izant of the educa 
tional interests of the county n t upervision on 
the part of directors, who shall make a monthly report 
to the Superintendent; and finally a monthly examina- 
tion in all the schools, including a nen of the 
best work to the Superi: nt. We mean to try the 

54 ; 


plan thus roughly outli: 
SNYDER.—The N 


is now in sessi vith an attendance of sixty-five 
Three districts will each build a new bri hous 
Three new school-houses are in course of erection. 
An advance in teachers’ wages will be made in 


number of districts 
SOMERSET.—About ten loc 


been in operation inthe county. ¢ 


al Schools have 
asses in Latin and 


branches 


the ot] 


chor ls 


Greek, as also in some of 
were formed in the 
the necessity of hig 
in the common s 


promising. 


‘ feeling 
: : 4 
ation for successful work 
ie educational outlook is 


he r edu 


} 1 ' 
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ULLIVAN Jur 
ber, and Octob 
Normal |] Litt 
of the county 

SUSQI A 
of quali tion i 
present than forms 
tion of standar l 
French. It is not 
be granted simpl) 
been made. Th 
held at Montro 
Superintendents Ry 
interest of the same 
Wal N The 
Institute 1 ntl 
hotel bills of all 1 
are paying better s 
WAYNE. Hatti 
Leave chool, Bi 
S( l 
years ; term of scl 
Five fine new scl 
fall. Man old 
lirectors are don 
have abhar d the 
especl l] auru the 
WESTMORE] 
1) nber z 
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not exerted t 
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readin 
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